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7 WILLIAM H. ASPINWALL, THE SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT. 
1s 

the strong and abundant hair. The latter 
has an individuality of its own; there is a 
magnetic energy in it, a wiry positiveness, 
which indicate vital strength, tenacity of 
life—such an organization as that which 











on- | i our portrait of this gentleman we find 
a" several well-marked characteristics. In 
udD- 
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15 intermixture of the motive element, as shown 


the first place, the temperament has a strong 


clearly in the well-pronounced features and 
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lasts into genuine old age, and then retains 
most of the elements of efficient work. The 
face is long, in keeping with the stature of 
the body. 
sion, the impress of real feeling, of real pur- 


It has an earnest, homely expres- 
pose. It is not a face which affects phases 
of sentiment which are not felt. We are re- 
minded, as we look upon it, of the physiog- 
nomy of the late President Lincoln, whose 
face could not dissemble. The earnestness, 
the honesty, and the very grandeur of that 
great man’s character shone through his 
bold and wrinkled lineaments. 

Here we have strongly-marked perceptive 
faculties, unusual power of discrimination, 
and capital off-hand judgment. He is by no 
means a man of precipitancy, yet his opin- 
ions are formed quickly. There is a com- 
prehensiveness of survey in his consideration 
of practical affairs, which enables him to 
converge toward the point of decision, and 
so conduct his deliberations with much more 
rapidity than most men who are engaged in 
mercantile affairs. 

His opinions are held with steadiness. He 
has unusual pride of character, but enough 
of delicacy, enough of sentiment, enough of 
modesty, to prevent him from being in any way 
He has that calm, 
discriminating, utilitarian view of human 


overbearing or arrogant. 


nature which enables a man to measure men 
and affairs, and to accord to a subject a due 
amount of consideration. His pride of char- 
acter, moreover, consists in large part in a 
sense of duty done, and in that confidence 
which proceeds from successful effort. 

He is not governed in his social and other 
relations by the ways and usages of society, 
but rather by his sense of expediency and 
propriety. He does not believe in fashion 
or conventionalisms; he is the man to avoid 
a certain line of conduct for the very reason 
that it has the general observance of men. 
He has that independence which leads him 





to avoid anything like ostentation, although 
he doubtless is jealous of the rights and priv- 
ileges which belong to him as an eminently 
successful business man, and which should be 
accorded to him by society at large for what- 
ever interest he may exhibit in the welfare 
of his community or any meritorious enter- 
prise. 

He is a man of action rather than a man of 
words. Asa talker he keeps his subject clearly 
in view, and having expressed his opinion in a 
style brief and clear, each word conveying a 
direct signification, he is done. So, too, his 
action is direct and definite. Having fully 
made up his mind as to the course to be 
pursued in any case, he goes directly about 
it, keeping the one object in view. 

There is strength of social feeling exhib- 
ited in that long, prominent chin. - So also 
in that feature we find the evidence of health- 
ful physical functions, a vigorous circulation 
of the blood, which enlivens brain and mus- 
cle, and contributes to a high order of 
health. 

Some men achieve fortune by brilliant 
strokes. An opportunity offers, and they 
risk capital, and time, and effort success- 
fully. 
not belong to that class; they are not given 
Now and then 
we hear of a large undertaking which re- 


Men of the type of Mr. Aspinwall do 
to hazardous adventures. 


quires a vast expenditure of money to prose- 
cute it, and which seemingly has the charac- 
ter of arisk, set on foot by men who lead in 
commerce and finance; but if the trouble be 
taken to investigate its nature we find at the 
The 
end was foretold from the beginning. Those 


bottom substantial reason therefor. 


who interested themselves in the project 
knew that it would prove a success. In fine, 
there was a demand for just such an enter- 
prise. However, it required sagacity and 
energy and careful manipulation to render 
it a success, In the gentleman whose por- 
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trait is before us we have one who can ap- 
preciate opportunities, and originate the 
ways and the means to make them ayailable. 
His career abundantly proves this. 


Among the names of enterprising Ameri- 
cans who have obtained a world-wide repu- 
tation in commercial affairs, few can claim 
the prominence of Aspinwall. Its early con- 
nection with the semi-adventurous spirit 
which characterized American maratime re- 
lations forty years ago, and which contribut- 
ei so much to the growth of our national 
commerce; and its prominence in the bold 
project of connecting the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans by a railroad across the Isthmus of 
Panama, readily account for that prominence. 
The subject of our sketch was born in the 
city of New York in 1807, of a parentage 
that boasts its representatives among the 
earliest settlers of New England. His father, 
John Aspinwall, was a member of the old 
firm of Gilbert & John Aspinwall, which 
was engaged in the dry goods and general 
commission business, at a period not long 
after the close of the Revolutionary war, and 
had its warehouse in Queen, now Pearl 
Street. John continued this business on his 
own account until subsequent to 1812, and in 
later years was a broker in Wall Street. 
Having availed himself of the advantages 
then afforded by his native city for a substan- 
tial education, William directed his attention 
to commercial pursuits, and founc a conge- 
nial opening in the house of G.G. & 8.5. 
Howland, then one of the leading business 
firms in the United States. 

It may not prove uninteresting if we state 
that this house was founded by the sons of 
Joseph Howland, a prominent man in the 
early whaling business of New England, and 
a resident of New London, Connecticut. 
They came to New York as boys, and after a 
while commenced a small West India busi- 
ness. Their store was situated on South 
Street, where the house of Howland & 
Aspinwall stands to-day. Their trade in- 
creased, and with the increase they enlarged 
their facilities, extending their trade to Mex- 
ico, South America, the Mediterranean, and 
Great Britain, until they conducted the larg- 
est general business of any firm in the city. 

In his clerkship young Aspinwall exhibited 





many proofs of energy and sagacity, and soon 
became to be regarded as a very valuable 
assistant. About the year 1832 he was taken 
into the partnership, with the understanding 
that he should receive one-quarter of the 
profits of the commission business, which 
amounted that year to upward of sixty thou- 
sand dollars. His share of this large return 
in one department of the dealings of the 
house formed the capital upon which he ac- 
quired his splendid fortune. A few years 
after this, viz., in 1836 or 1837, the senior 
partners retired, leaving, however, a hundred 
thousand dollars of cash capital each in the 
business. The general or working partners 
now in the concern were William E. How- 
land, son of Gardiner Howland, and William 
H. Aspinwall. At this time the firm style 
was changed to Howland & Aspinwall, 
which it has remained without alteration for 
a period of thirty-five years. 

The discovery of gold in California largely 
increased the business of the house on the 
Pacific, and led Mr. Aspinwall to take the in- 
itiatory steps for the establishment of steam- 
ship communication with San Francisco, 
He retired from active connection with How- 
land & Aspinwall in 1848, and gave his 
attention chiefly to this new and great enter- 
prise, associating with it the building of the 
Panama railroad. The success of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company was thus secured, 
and his name, it is scarcely necessary to re- 
mind the reader, was given to the eastern 
terminus of the Panama railway. The new 
and splendid facilities which were thus 
early afforded, gave a marked impulse to 
trade between New York and the Pacific, 
opening the way to direct relations between 
Asia and America. 

Mr. Aspinwall is a gentleman of retiring 
and modest character, rather avoiding any 
public recognition than seeking it. He has 
no official relation to record; it may, how- 
ever, be mentioned that during the late war 
he, in company with Mr. John M. Forbes of 
Boston, was sent by our Government on a 
secret mission to England for the purpose of 
obtaining that country’s interference in the 
equipment of the ironclads then being built 
by the Lairds. How England regarded out 
protest the “ Alabama Claims,” now so much 
discussed, may answer. 
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In his personal appearance Mr. Aspinwall 
can not be said to be particularly striking, 
although there is that in his calm features, 
erect and dignified bearing, and well-knit 


frame which indicate the man of sterling 


worth and straightforward action. He has 
traveled considerably in foreign countries, 
and in the administration of his great wealth 
is benevolent and public-spirited, but by no 
means ostentatious. 
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HOW THE DIFFERENT FACULTIES COMBINE.—No. 8. 





N former articles on this subject we have 
shown the fact of the combination, the 
working together of faculties. We now propose 
to call attention to the modifications which 
these combinations produce in the character 
of the manifestations. 

When two musical notes are sounded the 
cultivated ear will hear each distinctly, and, 
as it were, separately. It will also hear what 
might be called a third sound, viz., the com- 
bination of the two. Again, a painter looks at 
the color called blue, and at yellow, as they lie 
upon his pallet in separate masses; he mingles 
the two in equal proportions and makes a strong 
green; he mixes them in unequal proportions 
and he has a dark green if the blue predomi- 
nates, or a very light green if the yellow pre- 
dominates. But his practiced eye will see in 
each green that lies before him the elemental 
qualities which go to make it; he sees the 
blue and the yellow in the medium green ; he 
sees two blues to one yellow in the dark green, 
and two yellows to one blue in the light green. 

Let us apply these illustrations to the results 
of the combinations of the mental faculties. 
Take Combativeness and Cautiousness. If 
they are largely and equally developed in a 
man he will fire up if invaded. Instantly Cau- 
tiousness will act in estimating the dangers of 
a battle, the liabilities of defeat, the necessity 
of being on guard against the blows of the 
adversary, and the left arm that is used de- 
fensively in obedience to Cautiousness will 
occupy & position of equal influence with the 
striking arm which obeys Combativeness. 
Moreover, the advice which caution suggests 
to the intellect, the fear involved in the whole 
affair, will be shed upon the judgment from 
Cautiousness, and thus the language which the 
man will employ in response to an insult will 
be very different from what it would be with 
Combativeness large and Cautiousness mod- 
erate. Men measure their words, they weigh 
end carefully consider their utterances, when 
Cautiousness is an influential factor in the 
mind. But where Combativeness is large and 





Cautiousness small, as we sometimes unfor- 
nately find them, there is rashness of speech 
and of action which keeps the man always in 
hot water. On the other hand, if Caution be 
much larger than Combativeness the courage 
is not equal to the prudence, and the man suf- 
fers from hesitation. Instead of driving too 
fast and running into the wagons ahead, he 
drives so slow that the teams run into his 
wagon from behind ; his errors are on the side 
of prudence, as another man’s errors are on the 
side of rashness, boldness. Imagine, then, Com- 
bativeness and Cautiousness combined, as we 
combine the colors blue and yellow to make 
divers shades of green, and the mental results 
produced, according to the different degrees of 
these two organs respectively, will be under- 
stood. 

Sometimes Cautiousness and Secretiveness 
act together, sometimes separately. The rab- 
bit lacks courage and is cautious, but it has 
little Secretiveness. The same is true of the 
deer and sheep; they are cautious rather than 
cunning. The cat, on the contrary, is sly or 
secretive in a high degree, but is not cautious. 
If a cat be cornered she will fight a dozen men 
and as many dogs, anc meet them half way; 
but when she is hunting, how stealthily she 
steps, how quietly she can keep watch, and 
wait for hours, until by a single leap she can 
secure her prey, Secretiveness and Destructive- 
ness being the qualities controlling her con- 
duct. The deer, the sheep, and the rabbit, 
being largely cautious, instantly flee from dan- 
ger, and secure safety by their speed, while the 
fox, the opossum, the cat, hide through adroit- 
ness, which act in. human character would be 
called tact and cunning to avoid the foe. A 
fox will sometimes double back on his track 
and puzzle a dog, will run through a brook 
where the track will be lost, perhaps run half 
a mile in the brook itself if he can; he will be 
running in a straight line and jump ten feet 
sideways, and then run back perhaps a quarter 
of a mile nearly parallel with the first track ; 
then rush off at a tangent, and seem to show 
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as much artfulness as if he were guided by 
reason. The fox has enormous Secretiveness 
in character and in development. At Craig- 
hall, in Scotland, a house built in a romantic 
situation, on the very verge of a cliff 150 feet 
high, a fox, hard pressed by the hounds, took 
refuge in the hall or passage-way among the 
overcoats and hats hung upon the stand, while 
the dogs in hot pursuit, supposing the fox had 
leaped through the open window, dashed one 
after another through the window and over 
the precipice, meeting instant death ; and those 
who witnessed the incident say the fox seemed 
to know what would be the result. 

The combinations of Acquisitiveness in ref- 
erence to business matters in men are interest- 
ing. Certain departments of trade seem to call 
out Secretiveness in the conduct of affairs. 
Some call out Cautiousness, some courage and 
force, some ingenuity, others taste, others 
sound judgment and solid understanding. A 
man who has active Acquisitiveness and large 
Secretiveness will manage any business he may 
attempt according to his special mental organ- 
ization. If it be possible to run the business 
by policy and artifice and concealment, he will 
do it. A business which a man ordinarily de- 
veloped and well-balanced would conduct on 
open, square, outspoken principles, he will 
contrive to have it done under the vail of con- 
cealment. 

One who does a commission business needs 
but little Secretiveness. He wants good com- 
mon sense and prudence to conduct his affairs 
wisely ; but the cost price and the selling price 
have but little todo with him. Goods are con- 
signed to him without a nominal price, and he 
sells, according to the market, higher or lower, 
and the consigner makes the profit or suffers 
the loss, paying the consignee his per-centage, 
and the transaction is ended. 

One with large Sécretiveness will buy goods 
of bankrupt dealers, or will buy goods at auc- 
tion that have been slightly damaged; and he 
will be very careful to conceal the fact, and 
charge the highest price in selling. Some 
men, if it seems to be for their interest, will 
profess to have bought very cheaply at auc- 
tion, and they always profess to sell cheaply on 
that account, whether they do or not; and we 
are informed that the gullibility of buyers, who 
are not judges of goods, is sometimes practiced 
upon by the sale of “ wet goods,” thus inducing 
buyers to believe that they are getting goods 
for very much less than they are worth, be- 
cause they have been slightly damaged by 
water. And we are told that there is such a 





rage for getting good bargains that sometimes 
merchants have taken from their shelves prime 
goods and dipped one corner of a roll into a 
pan of clean water, just to show that it had 
been wetted, to gratify this desire for buying 
goods that had been slightly damaged, with 
the thought that they were getting them cheap- 
er. During a trial in a court in Liverpool, a 
clerk in a dry-goods store was called to testify, 
and when asked where he was and what he 
was doing at the time the transaction in ques- 
tion occurred, he stated that he was in the 
cellar “making wrecked goods;” that is to 
say, wetting and staining them, to be palmed 
off as goods from a wreck. Of course, first- 
class judges of goods would not be deceived as 
to the value by such a subterfuge, but most 
buyers are not good judges, and are led and 
influenced by the policy and cupidity of deal- 
ers through the exercise of their own cupidity. 
Men with large Secretiveness can not make a 
move in the direction of Acquisitiveness with- 
out doing it in a sly, indirect manner; their 
whole business career is tinged, colored, by 
policy which gives a disingenuous, slippery 
appearance to all they do. Such men are or- 
ganized for detectives, for hunting out the sly 
ways and by-ways of tricky traders, counterfeit- 
ers, and other rogues. 

Secretiveness does not necessarily make & 
man dishonest, but it is one of+the tools which 
dishonesty employs to secure its results. We 
know men who are thoroughly honest, yet they 
have a non-committal way of talking and act- 
ing; they prefer to do things indirectly, dislike 
to have anybody know what they intend to do 
next, or how they intend to do it; they work 
sub rosa in all things; they like to have pri- 
vate marks and technical names on their goods, 
and to deal in articles or in kinds of business 
in which concealment is requisite. This may 
all be done without dishonesty, the principle 
seeming to be, what I know is my own—what 
I choose to tell, the world is welcome to. They 
will give an honest pound, but they would pre- 
fer scales that nobody else could understand. 
We must confess that Secretiveness, acting even 
under the dominion of Conscientiousness and 
Self-Esteem and a sound understanding, tends 
to discredit a man’s integrity. One who goes 
backward and covers up his tracks will be sus- 
pected, although he has a right to do what he 
is doing, and may have the kindest intentions 
to all. We are required to “ avoid the very ap- 
pearance of evil,” and one can hardly do this 
who is highly endowed with Secretiveness. 
This faculty throws suspicion over all one 
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does, but, as we say, it does not necessarily 
make a man dishonest, though it is the tool 
that dishonesty uses to carry out its purposes. 

If a man have large Cautiousness and mod- 
erate Secretiveness, he will hesitate in business, 
will want all possible safeguards, will seek 
double security, yet he will not conceal his 
business, he will talk it up, everybody will 
know what he has done, or hopes to do, or fears 
to do; but his Cautiousness, working with 
Acquisitiveness, hinders and delays him in a 
thousand ways, and sometimes prevents his 
acting and involves him either in loss or in a 
failure to secure gain. We know men who are 
so cautious that they are afraid to make transac- 
tions in business until they find everybody in 
it, and the result is the tide of business turns 
about the time they invest. An illustration of 
this: a man well-balanced will buy wher 
everybody wants to sell, and sell when every- 
body else wants to buy. Forty years ago, 
when, in New England, the attention of farm- 
ers was directed to wool-growing and cheese- 
making, there was frequent oscillation from one 
business to the other. There would be at one 
time a wild rush out of dairying into wool- 
growing, and then the thing being overdone, 
nearly everybody would make a shift to get 
out of wool-growing and engage in dairying. 
One man, cool, well-balanced, harmonious, lit- 
tle affected by public sentiment, and more 
guided by common sense and reflection, would 
sell his cows when everybody wanted to buy, 
and cows were of course at the very top of 
the market; and he would buy sheep when 
everybody was trying to get rid of sheep at any 
price—of course he got them at the bottom of 
the market—and when everybody else was out 
of the wool business it would begin to revive, 
sheep would appreciate as property, wool would 
increase in value in the same proportion that 
the over-wrought dairy business would run 
down. Of course everybody would want to 
sell cows and buy sheep; and our friend would 
let his sheep go at a high figure, and buy cows 
again at a low figure; and he got rich, while 
many others remained poor and wasted all 
their surplus earnings in unwisely changing 
business. 

A steamboat bound up the Hudson met a fine 
new steamship, the Winfield Scott, on her trial 
trip, and every passenger being anxious to get 
a good view, rushed to one side of the steam- 
boat, which great weight careened it over, and 
made the inexperienced think they were going 
into the water. Most of them ran madly to the 
other side, and their weight, added to the re- 





coil of the boat, sent the guards on that side to 
the water, when they rushed back again. Some- 
body more sensible spoke in a loud voice, 
“ Get in the middle of the boat, and stay there.” 
The writer clung to the rail and let the rest run, 
of course fearing trouble, but not inclined to 
increase it by his own weight. This not only 
shows the effect of blind Cautiousness without 
judgment, it illustrates the rush from one de- 
partment of business to another madly, because 
it seems to be going down. Thus it will be 
seen that courage and fear by combining pro- 
duce various shades of character. Combining 
harmoniously, equally, a medium quality of 
manifestation is reached : that is to say, cour- 
age inspired by prudence—prudence fortified 
by courage. We see also that Acquisitiveness, 
the desire for gain, is modified by policy and by 
prudence—sometimes warped by these so that 
a new nature almost seems to be the result. 
When these are harmoniously blended, charac- 
ter is balanced, and harmonious, and judicious. 

When we imagine how many possible com- 
binations may exist in the human faculties, and 
how many changes can really be produced on 
forty or fifty faculties, it will not seem strange 
that no two people are alike. The vast va- 
riety of character and disposition is thus ex- 
plained. One who is conversant with human 
nature, as taught by Phrenology, can easily 
find out the strength or weakness of the differ- 
ent faculties in those with whom he may asso- 
ciate ; he has only to throw out a word or an 
act and see how it is received, see what re- 
sponse may be made, and he can thus test the 
strength of one’s conscience or selfishness, of 
his Secretiveness or Acquisitiveness, and thus 
be able to influence appropriately the person 
or character in question. One who is captious 
and fractious in temper has to be managed 
with smoothness, and policy, and kindliness ; 
one who is inclined to be. secretive must be 
met by apparent frankness with the main 
motives concealed, in order to throw the sus- 
picious individual off his guard, so that he 
will express himself with sufficient frankness. 
He that is very cautious must have all the dark 
corners of the subject explained—must have 
the propositions submitted in writing, with the 
privilege of a few days’ reflection before he will 
feel at all safe to negotiate. The same light 
will guide the teacher, parent, the manager of 
men in business, clerks, or apprentices ; and he 
who is so organized that he has the complete 
control of himself—is so well-balanced that he 
is not liable to extremes, but has every faculty 
strong enough to work effectively, backed up 
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and sustained by all the rest—is the man who, 
guided by Phrenology, will manage human so- 
ciety as the pianist will manage the instrument, 





or as a skillful workman manages his tools, 
bringing about lawful, normal results with the 
least possible friction. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only blisa 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue, 





RIGHT AND WRONG VIEWS OF LIFE. 


O diminish to their utmost the sorrows 
and the evils of life, to increase to their 
greatest extent its joys and pleasures, has 
ever been the great object toward whose at- 
tainment all the labors of men have been 
directed. The history of the world is but 
the history of humanity striving for this 
end; but various and often wonderful are 
the ways by which it has been sought, for 
the ideas of happiness and its attainment are 
almost as numerous as the inhabitants of the 
earth. What gives pleasure to one may create 
in another the feeling of disgust. One man’s 
ideal of perfect bliss would seem a picture 
of misery to another. The Esquimaux would 
imagine for himself an icy heaven, with rein- 
deers and sledges in profugjon, and seas full 
of seal and walrus; but the inhabitant of a 
torrid country would shudder at such an 
ideal, and paint in its place a land of eternal 
summer. However, all agree this far: they 
make heaven of the very materials they have 
around them, only exalted in quality and de- 
gree. Isthere musichere? Then there must 
be music in heaven. Are there flowers here? 
Then flowers bloom there. Are there rivers 
and lakes and bright sunshine here? Then 
all these are there also. The most perfect 
state of happiness of which the human mind 
can have any conception has all its elements 
in this life and the conditions connected 
therewith. It cannot be otherwise; for our 
imagination, however active, can form noth- 
ing new. It may change the order and posi- 
tion of elements, but can never create any. 
It may select, however, and when we form 
our ideal of a perfect world, we place not in 
it the things that have been painful and dis- 
agreeable to us here. But otherwise it is 
only earth again. True, it is impossible for 





fancy to paint the grandeur of the Christian’s 
future home; but he can view that with 
pleasure only in so far as he can conceive of 
it as an object of contemplation, and there- 
fore he forms an ideal world, and experiences 
the highest enjoyment in its prospect. Could 
he view this world without its evil associa- 
tions, he would derive a similar pleasure 
from this life; and the nearer we can ap- 
proach to stch a view of life, in that measure 
will our happiness be increased. True, it 
would be impossible for any right-minded 
person to deceive himself into the belief that 
the world is without evil; and even if it 
were possible, it would be altogether unwise 
for him to do so. But there area great many 
evils which it is far better for us never to 
know, and if we know them, soon to forget ; 
and a willful and blissful ignorance of them 
is by no means impossible. Our minds not 
being capable of perceiving and grasping all 
there is in the uniyerse, the more good we 
learn to view the less opportunity there will 
be for seeing evil. So the more we regard the 
sorrow and wickedness in the world, the less 
we can learn of good, and the greater must 
be our unhappiness. 

Happiness or unhappiness, then, does not 
depend so much on our worldly conditions, as 
the manner in which we view it. If outward 
circumstance alone were the criterion of hap- 
piness, then those equal in this respect should 
be equally happy. But this is far from the 
truth. For of two persons in precisely sim- 
ilar situations, one may be enjoying a very 
high degree of felicity, while the other, in his 
wretchedness, pours forth complaints of 
wrongs and misfortunes. Whence arises the 
difference? Since they are situated alike, it 
can not be that one suffers more real ill than 
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the other. But while the one allows his 
mind to be wholly occupied with the little 
griefs and misfortunes of life, the other, 
thankful for the great blessings he enjoys, 
has no memory for the little evils that may 
happen to accompany them. The one grasp- 
ing the rose, howls and curses when its little 
thorns sting his flesh, but the other, grateful 
for such a beautiful gift of nature, forgets the 
slight pricks in the pleasure he receives from 
its possession. 

One of the greatest sources of our discon- 
tentment is found in our false estimations. 
We set too low a value on what we possess, 
and value that very highly which is out of 
our reach, even though it may be of the small- 
est importance. Men too frequently forget 
what a fortune they have in the possession 
of good health, true friends, and a good gov- 
ernment, and worry life away because they 
can not enjoy its luxuries. Is there any rea- 
son why any one who has a moderate provis- 
ion of food and raiment should be grieved 
because he can not sport a fine carriage or 
live in a splendid mansion? Is it probable 
that these would increase his enjoyment ? 
On the contrary, the man who is unhappy in 
moderate circumstances would still be un- 
happy were all the riches and luxuries of the 
earth his own. Luxury and superabundance 
of wealth seldom increase contentment. Men 
who are unhappy without these are never 
made happy by possessing them. Yet such 
is the inconsistency of men that they set the 
very highest value on things which are of 
least use, and give themselves far more pain 
and trouble in striving for the luxuries than 
the real necessities of life. If objects were val- 
ued only according to the degree in which they 
contribute to real happiness, your gaudy and 
eostly dress would be given in exchange for 
plain attire. Your magnificent residence 
would be worth no more to you than the 
convenient cottage; and a good sharp ax 
would be taken in equal exchange for the 
most precious diamond. 

There is no doubt that imagination has 
much to do with our lives. To imagine our- 
selves happy is to be happy. To imagine 
ourselves miserable is as truly misery as 
though it were absolutely real. A story is 
related of a Frenchman whose fortune, by 
some chance, was reduced to $500,000. This, 





compared with what he once possessed, ap- 
peared to him as nothing. He was made 
wretched with the ever-increasing fear of 
coming to want. He seemed to see poverty 
staring in at his door; but he held his money 
with a miserly grasp, and at last, through 
fear of starving, committed suicide. There 
were many beggars then in Paris, but none 
so thoroughly miserable as he; and all be- 
cause imagination had deceived him into the 
belief that he was poor. In a similar man- 
ner, half the misery in the world derives its 
existence from imagination alone. If used 
properly, this faculty would always be a 
source of pleasure, but too frequently it 
seems to prevent men from taking a true and 
honest view of humanity. If we can not see 
men as they really are, it would be far better 
to consider them all good than all bad. But 
many never fully trust humanity. Every 
mistake which affects them adversely they 
seem to regard as the predetermined result 
of malice. Everybody, they think, laughs at 
their misfortunes, and envies their success. 
It is only in the past that they look for those 
who are truly noble and honest. Surely, it 
is better to believe that in past ages men 
were better than they are now than to think 
them always bad; and since our happiness 
must all depend on the present, it is of the 
utmost importance that we allow the men of 
our own times the praise of all the virtues 
they possess. To believe that men’s motives 
are good ; to be charitable toward their mis- 
takes; to allow the glow of one virtuous deed 
to hide many sins from our eyes, is the wisest 
way of viewing mankind. To regard any 
class of men as totally depraved, is as hurt- 
ful to our own happiness as it is absolutely 
false. Go to the burning shores of India, or 
search the wilds of Africa, or the icy regions 
of the poles, and you will seek in vain for the 
one in whose bosom no spark of virtue yet 
remains. True, it may seem to be faint, but 
never so faint that it will not sometimes 
glow with surprising radiance. You will 
seek as long for the totally depraved man as 
for the one who is absolutely perfect. 

Life is to a great extent just what we make 
it; and to make ourselves wretched is no 
great task. To this end,a man need not put 
on sackcloth, or destroy his property, or shut 
himself up in a dungeon. He need not even 
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change, in the least, his outward circum- 
stances. But let him view life onits darkest 
side, and think that no evil befalls others so 
great as himself; let him attribute to men 
the worst motives in every action, and re- 
gard none as worthy of his confidence, and 
he will need little more to make his misery 
complete. To make life as agreeable as pos- 
sible, we should estimate at their true value 





our great genéral blessings ; we should view 
the virtues of men through magnifying 
glasses, and, as far as possible, allow the 
glory of their good deeds to dazzle our eyes 
to their faults; and then, though our posi- 
tions in life may be humble, yet the world 
will not appear to be so much a vale of tears, 
as a place in which to be thankful and con- 
tented. J. L. M. 


——__ +00 


SEVENTY-EIGHT—AN OLD MAN’S BIRTHDAY MUSINGS. 


BY MRS. JULIA A. CARNEY. 


How brief the moments now appear 
Since (pausing in my childhood’s play) 
I boasted of another year, 
**Hurrah! I'm eight years old to-day!” 


Life was before me! None had told 
How dark and turbid ran its stream; 

That all its treasures, love, fame, gold, 
Were but the phantoms of a dream. 


Eighteen to-day! No purer pride, 
No wilder, more exultant joy 
Hath life, than thus to stand beside 
Its rushing stream—half man, half boy! 


The stream is but a brooklet there! 

Not yet is heard the mill-wheel’s whirl; 
We muse beside its waters fair, 

Of sunny brow or gracefal curl. 


Fall soon the darker waves appear, 
No more we muee amid the flowers; 





But Care, stern miller, takes each year 
More ruthlees toll from all our hours 


I’m sevenfy-eight to-day! I stand 
Upon the brink of that dark stream 

Whose other shore is that fair land 
Whereon doth light immortal gleam. 


Well, Iam ready! Life hath been 
A pleasant yet a weary way; 

I would not tread its paths again, 
Nor younger grow a single day. 


It hath not one experience brought 

So dark that I could spare its woe; 
Each sorrow hath its lesson taught, 

“ Nearer my God” and Christ to grow. 


I fear not death, for He hath trod 
The path before me; He hath given 

Thie faith. It is the path of God, 
The path to His eternal Heaven. 


—_+0o—__—_- 


TACT IN SOCIAL INTERCOURSE. 


BY REV. E. B. SANFORD. 


T is worth a great deal to know how to 
touch people in the right way. The man 
whose nature is thermometer-like in its sus- 
ceptibility to the atmosphere and condition 
in which those persons live whom he meets 
from day to day, has an incalculable advan- 
tage over one who lacks in this respect. 

The possessor of this gift of tact is always 
making friends and finding a warm place in 
their hearts, while his neighbor, who is fully 
his equal in other endowments, is constantly 
placing himself in a position where he both 
loses the sympathy and repels those toward 
whom he may cherish only kindly feelings. 
Edward Everett said of Abraham Lincoln, 
that he was one of the most perfect gentle- 
men he had ever met. The compliment of 





the polished orator recognized that which 
was better than mere outward manners, for 
the etiquette of the White House never 
smoothed out the angularities that days of 
toil and poverty had wrought into that iron 
frame. It was the noble heart of Mr. Lin- 
coln that won the encomiums of perfect gen- 
tlemen, alike from those whose lives had 
been spent in palaces and in hovels. 

The inner revelations of his social and pub- 
lic life show how wonderful was the tact he 
possessed. During those days of war persons 
of every shade of character and position asked 
for admittance to his presence, and the story 
of the many-burdened man, forgetting self in 
his interest for others, has gone into all the 
world. It is the sort of tact shown in thie 
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grand life that touched every class of men 
with an intuitive knowledge of their need 
that is worth a fortune to any one. 

There is a selfish tact, a spurious article, 
that would be all things to all men in order 
to please them, that may be positively injuri- 
ous and worthless, as far as the welfare of 
others is concerned. 

While tact is largely a gift of nature, it is 
susceptible of cultivation by care and educa- 
tion. Men are to be studied. Age, business, 
social relations, and personal history and 
peculiarities should be considered. That ap- 
proach that wins the heart of a child will not 
answer when you come to those whose heads 
are gray. Running thoughtlessly against 
the personal habits and moods of others, leads 
to the loss of their good-will, and gains only 
their dislike. Some men change in their 
feelings very much like the weather, and it is 
wise to note if the wind be in the east or the 
west. 

Absent-minded persons, all-absorbed in 
some individual thought or pursuit, are con- 





stantly blundering into mistakes in these 
respects ; it requires a keen eye and a warm 
heart, constantly alive to the interests of 
others, in order to the use of that tact which 
always speaks and acts at the right time and 
in the right way. In business and profes- 
sional life alike, tact is necessary to success. 
The most successful clerk in the store is the 
one who knows how to please and meet the 
wants of customers of every class. Without 
tact the lawyer will be sure to lose both his 
cases and his clients. 

The physician, by his manner and words 
in the sick-room, often heals faster than by 
the medicines he prescribes. The minister 
who has a sympathetic heart that touches 
those who belong to every grade of society, 
and neither carries his head so high or 
studies so closely as to get near-sighted, and 
thus fail to observe small folks and little 
folks, will win the love of the community 
and have full congregations, while others, 
in certain respects more able, will be looking 
about for a parish. 


——__ +0 ——_. 


ROBERT SMITH CANDLISH, D.D., 


THE EMINENT SCOTTISH DIVINE. 
— o— 


N respect to mental organization the por- 
trait of this eminent representative of 
Scottish clergymen shows very superior char- 
acteristics. The squarely-built head, strong 
yet well-chiseled features, and massive fore- 
head exhibit the man of great intellectual 
strength and of resolute and earnest disposi- 
tion. The successor of Chalmers in the occu- 
pancy, for several years, of the pulpit of old 
St. George’s, Edinburg, he has earned a rep- 
utation which designates him as worthy to 
wear the mantle of that distinguished divine ; 
and in the constitution of his brain there 
is no small resemblance to that Herschel of 
the Scottish Church. Physical fortitude is 
seen in that prominent and fullchin. Wealth 
of language combined with symmetry of ex- 
pression are indicated by the full-orbed eye 
and rounded perceptives. Logical acumen 
with rare resources in the way of suggestion, 





metaphor, and illustration are shown by the 
depth of the upper forehead and the breadth 
of the brain in general forward of the ear. 

The hair has a crisp positiveness of its own, 
according well with the large Firmness and 
Self-Esteem which it can not altogether con- 
ceal. There is also strong Approbativeness, 
which contributes not a little of the aspira- 
tional element to his activities, while well- 
developed Combativeness renders him ceur- 
ageous and unflinching in the assertion of 
principle and in the maintenance of his posi- 
tions. Impatient of constraint and subordi- 
nation, he is the man to organize and lead a 
new departure in the sphere of morals and 
religion by which more freedom of conscience 
shall be attained. 


On the 14th of August, 1834, the Rev. 
Robert 8. Candlish was ordained to the 
charge of St. George’s Church, Edinburg, 
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Scotland, in which wealthy and influential 
congregation the efficient ministrations of 
the new pastor met with a cordial and ad- 
miring acceptance. 

He threw himself with great zeal and en- 
ergy on the popular side in the controversy 
of the period, in which the General Assembly 





one of the foremost among the Evangelical 
leaders. 

When the disruption occurred, Dr. Cand- 
lish had, for nearly ten years, preached in the 
stately structure of St. George’s as a minister 
of the Scottish establishment. In a very dif- 
ferent edifice—a brick church which had been 




















of the Church of Scotland passed the cele- 
brated Veto Act, known as “The Ten Years’ 
Conflict,” and which issued in the memora- 
ble disruption of 1843. 

It was not, however, until 1889 that he 


took a part in the General Assembly. His | 


extraordinary talents in debate made him 





hurriedly run up on the Castle Terrace—he 
preached, on the Sabbath of May 21, 1843, his 
first sermon asa minister of the Free Church. 
Here for eighteen months his congregation 
assembled, until the erection of another and 
a more suitable place of worship in the Loth- 
erian Road. 





wh 
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The church then built was afterward de- 
molished to make way for the new station 
of the Caledonian Railway Company. The 
more splendid and commodious edifice raised 
in Shandwick Place, at a cost, including site, 
of about $150,000, was opened for divine ser- 
vice on the 24th of October, 1869. 

To detail the varied labors of Dr. Candlish 
in connection with the Free Church would be 
to sketch the history of that community from 
its origin to the present day. Since the death 
of Dr. Chalmers he has been its recognized 
leader ; and in the questions affecting its in- 
terests and progress he has taken a prominent 
and distinguished part. He has also been an 
active co-operator in the great public relig- 
ious movements of the times, as, for example, 
in establishing the Evangelical Alliance. On 
him devolved the task of submitting and ex- 
plaining the report of the committee on the 
basis of union to the Conference, at Liver- 
pool, in 1845; and at the meeting held at 
Birmingham in April, 1846, he submitted a 
resolution that no invitation to join the Alli- 
ance should be issued to those who held their 
fellow-men as slaves. More recently he di- 
rected his influence and eloquence toward 
the accomplishment of a union between the 
Free Church and the other non-established 
Presbyterian bodies of Scotland. Very cor- 
dial and affectionate were the relations which 
existed between Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Cand- 
lish ; and at the meeting of the General As- 
sembly in 1846, Dr. Chalmers said, pointing 
his finger toward him, “ There goes a very 
remarkable man—a very great and good man 
—Scotland could not do without him.” The 
sudden death of Dr. Chalmers, in 1847, ren- 
dered vacant the office of Principal of the 
New College; to this office Dr. Cunningham 
was appointed, and Dr. Candlish was chosen 
to fill the chair of Divinity. Eventually, 
however, with the concurrence of the church, 
he resigned his professorship, and continued 
to minister to his attached flock. 


Powerful as a preacher, Dr. Candlish is not 


less effective as a debater in the church 
courts, where, indeed, he stands unrivaled. 
In a series of sketches of the en.inent mem- 
bers of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland of the year 1841, after describ- 
ing Dr. Chalmers, Hugh, Miller. graphically 
sketches the subject of onr notice. A sen- 





tence or two we may quote: “A man fitted 
for every walk of literature, whether powei 
or eloquence of intellect, just taste or nice 
discrimination, be the qualities required. 

“ He has risen to address the Assembly, and 
a general ‘Hush!’ runs along the galleries 
like that which greeted the speaker previous- 
ly described. The voice was clear and well 
modulated, the action simple. The arm was 
stretched out at an angle raised a very little 
above the horizontal; but as the speaker 
warms the angle rises. Mark, first, the won- 
derful flow of language! Of all the mem- 
bers of the Assembly that member has, per- 
haps, the readiest command of English, and 
his spoken style the most nearly approaches 
a written one.” 

The publications to which the name of Dr. 
Candlish is attached are very considerable in 
number. Some of these our remaining space 
will only allow us to notice briefly. The first 
volume of “ Contributions toward the Expo- 
sition of the Book of Genesis” appeared in 
1843, and not until the lapse of twenty years 
was the work complete. A new edition, in 
two volumes, has recently been published. 
In 1846 were issued four letters of a contro- 
versial character, addressed to the Rev. E. 
B. Elliott, on some passages in his “ Hore 
Apocalyptice.” The important work on 
“The Atonement: its Reality and Extent,” 
originated in letters explanatory of state- 
ments made on the, occasion of the Edin- 
burg commemoration of the Westminster As- 
sembly, in the autumn of 1843: 

These letters were published separately in 
May, 1845, and a second edition appeared in 
the following month. The volume entitled 
“Scripture Characters and Miscellanies ” 
was published in 1850. “Life in a Risen 
Saviour,” being lectures on the Fifteenth 
Chapter of ist Corinthians, appeared in 1858, 
and a second and carefully revised edition 
in 1863. “The Two Great Commandments ” 
illustrated in a series of discourses on the 
Twelfth Chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, appeared in 1860. It is the aim of 
the volume to show how thoroughly the eth- 
ics of the Gospel are impregnated with the 
spirit of its theology. 

It has been announced in some of the re- 
ligious papers that Dr. Candlish intends visit- 
ing America in the course of the present 
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year, and his coming is awaited with consid- 
erable interest by all who take an active part 
in religious matters. 


—__ +0 
A STRANGE CONVERSATION. 


HILE sitting in the office of the Na- 

tional Temperance Publication House 
the other afternoon, waiting for a friend who 
was purchasing books in the store, I was great- 
ly astonished by the following conversation 
between the Agent and his assistant. The 
former had a large pile of letters, just received 
from all parts of the country, and the lady was 
assorting tracts. 

Agent. Did you send the Rev. T. Jones “ Our 
National Curse ?” 

Assistant. No; he writes that it is not suffi- 
ciently strong. He wishes a thousand “ Chol- 
era Conductors” to distribute among his con- 
gregation. He also wants “Gin Toddy” for 
his Sabbath School, and says he does not think 
much of “Temperance in Sunday Schools,” 
but likes “ Drunkenness and Christian Love” 
better. 

Agent. Well, let him have what he wants, 
but send a “Word in Season” at the same 
time. 

Assist. I find we are out of “Sympathy for 
the Drunkard,” and have more “ Liquor Sins” 
than we ought to have. 

Agent. Yes, and we must get rid of them as 
soon as possible, and also the “ Effects of Alco- 
hol upon the Human System.” Here is a letter 
from Mrs. Smith, in which she complains that 
you have sent her the “ Deacon and his Dog” 
instead of “Our Young Minister,” and says 
also that she does not like “Our Stumbling 
Brother.” 

Assist. She is certainly very particular; she 
wrote for “ Somebody’s Son,” and I must have 
been careless in sending— 

Agent. The Rev. B. Thomson writes, “I have 
read the ‘ Wife’s Secret, and, in consequence, 
have given one of my deacons the ‘Fatal 
Draught,’ and wish I had fifty more ‘ Ready 
to Perish.’” He also states that “ His Personal 
Honor” was damaged in transit, and asks for 
some more. 

Assist. Well, we have none to spare in the 
office; I think the “ Philosophy of Drinking” 
would suit him better. 

Agent. Dr. Lurewell says that he believes the 
“Wine Cup and the Gallows” will convert 
more sinners in a month than he can with a 
year’s preaching ; and as each of his congrega- 





tion has “ Natural and Reserved Rights,” he 
hopes they will each get “ Gled’s Grip,” which 
he thinks would do them good. 

Assist. I think if he would recommend 
“Temperance and the Bible” to his church, it 
would be in a better state. 

Agent. I have written him and recommended 
a “Rum Fiend” for each pew,—they would 
just suit his congregation. 

Assist. Miss Sweet says she wants the “ Best 
Fellow in the World,” and that she will let 
her sister have the “Temperance Doctor.” I 
wrote her that she should have more “ Self- 
Denial;” but she says she likes “ Liberty and 
Love” better, and will take “ Nobody’s Ad- 
vice.” 

Ageni. The Hon. R. Harris says that an 
“ Honest Doctor” has never been seen in that 
part of the country, and does not know any- 
thing about “ Who Killed the Man.” He also 
states that the expressman lost “ Little Lizzie” 
on the road, and wants “ William and Mary” 
instead. 

Assist. The Rev. P. Jenkins says he found a 
“ Mocking Genius” in his pulpit and a “ Blast- 
ed Tree” in each pew, and that his people like 
them better than the “Ox Sermon” which he 
gave them the Sunday before. 

Agent. The Rev. Fiddle, D.D., sends for 1,000 
“Freemen or Slaves” to put one in each cell 
of their Penitentiary ; he says, further, “I have 
on hand a few ‘ Rescued Brands, which I in- 
tend hanging up in the horse-cars to let people 
know that my church is not quite asleep.” 

Assist. Did you send “Timothy a Teeto- 
taler” to the poor house ? 

Agent. Yes; and now we will send a “Shot 
at the Decanter” and close for the day. 

Now, I knew my friend the Agent to be one 
of the best temperance men in the world, and 
also one of the most energetic and successful 
of Sunday School workers. I also knew the 
lady assistant to be a thorough-going Christian 
and true temperance girl, so you can imagine 
my relief when I found that they had not gone 
raving mad, but were simply filling orders for 
tracts, and that the quoted words were the 
names of those ordered, and that instead of 
wishing and sending all sorts of evil, they were 
helping to spread light and knowledge on the 
great question of Temperance. 

EDWARD CARSWELL. 
— +40o—___—_ 


A BeravutiruL Woman.—The perceptive 
faculties of women are usually keener than 
the same phrenological organsin men. Wom 
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en know that beauty rather than genius is 
worshiped by the sterner sex. A man may 
talk of the latter to his lady-love, but the 
keenness of the woman knows that he is 
thinking of the former. Women are fond 
of admiration; hence one of their longings 
is to be beautiful. The grand secret of fe- 
male beauty is health, the power to eat, di 
gest, and assimilate a proper quantity of 
wholesome food. Take exercise in the open 
air, subsist on plain and simple food; use 





no stimulants; sleep regularly and plentifully ; 
and observe the laws of life and health in all 
respects. This will cleanse the stomach, tone 
the vital organs, give good digestion, purify 
the blood, clear up the complexion, and pro- 
duce a state of mental and physical elasticity 
which gives symmetry of form, bright eyes, 
a healthy skin, glossy hair and a genuine 
type of female loveliness, which no cosmetic 
can produce. [A quack's patent medicine 
advertisement slightly altered. ] 


——_+0e____ 


AMY’S IDEAL. 


BY BERTHA H. 


Amy, country born and bred, 
An ideal lover 
Dreamed of, who would woo and wed 
When he should discover 
That within her home, his mate 
Anxiously did watch and wait 
For the coming of her fate. 


Handsome, high-born, gifted, kind ; 
Covered, too, with glory ; 

Such a hero as we find 
In sensation story. 

For this hero to appear 

Amy waited, year by year ; 

Nor of other love would hear. 


Rustic lovers sued in vain: 
Scorning their advances, 
Amy met with cold disdain 
Ned or Harry's glances. 
Dreaming still of lords and kings, 
Silken robes and diamond rings, 
She despised all humble things. 


But time, fading Amy’s face, 
Brought no lords’ addresses ; 

Wrinkles took the rose’s place ; 
Gray hairs streaked her tresses ; 

But her morbid fancy, fed 

By the novels she had read, 

Still with romance filled her head. 





ELLSWORTH. 


Loth to own she was less fair, 
To conceal time's traces, 
She assumed a youthful air, 
Aping girlish graces. 
Fretful grown, she fretted still 
Of the station she might fill, 
Did the world not use her ill. 


She was langhed at ; liked by none; 
And though dull at learning, 
That she reaped as she had sown, 
Felt a woman's yearning 
To be loved; and as she grew 
Older, wondered oft why few 
Welcomed her, of those she knew. 
Ah, poor Amy! "lone and gid! 
She, in search of her ideal, 
Looked for glitter and not gold, 
Else she might have found it real. 
Never could she understand, 
Noblemen could be as grand 
When stamped such by Nature's hand. 


But ‘twere better had she found, 
While still young and charming, 
That earth's kings are not all crowned; 
Some may follow farming ! 
Royal natures need no throne: 
And had Amy this truth known, 
Would she be unloved and ‘lone? 


ee —- 


HOW I LEARNED 


T always seems to us old men as if the 

boys of the present day did not have 
half as hard a time as we boys of the past 
generation had, and as if the lessons of life 
which we learned in roughness and toil and 
suffering, you boys of to-day were either not 
learning at all or learning with kid gloves 
on; or walking in paths of ease and com- 
fort. Most of us learned self-reliance in a 
hard school. This quality of self-reliance 
is one that every boy should possess, but 





SELF-RELIANCE. 


which he can hardly obtain unless he is tried 
and made to rely upon himself. A man with- 
out self-reliance is a poor stick, and to avoid 
being a poor stick of a man, he should learn 
the lesson while he isa boy. I say there is 
nothing like teaching a boy to depend upon 
himself. That’s the way I learned to swim. 
I tried for weeks to learn in shallow water, 
but never had confidence enough in myself 
to strike out and really try. At last, one day 
as I was ducking around near the shore, that 
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horrible monster known as a “ big brother” 
took me on the deck of a schooner near by, 
and threw me over the outside rail in deep 
water, and told me to swim for my life—and 
I did. I struck out for very terror, and to 
my astonishment I saved myself, and from 
that moment I was never afraid of the water 
and could swim well. That rude, rash treat- 
ment of my brother’s gave me the self-reli- 
ance which I so much needed. I was early 





taught in other things to rely upon myself, 
and I now have reason to be thankful for it. 
Christian Review. 
ee 
Hon. Peter C. Brooks, of Boston, who 
left one of the largest fortunes ever amassed 
in this country, on being asked what rule he 


would recommend to a young man as most 


likely to secure success, answered: “ Let him 
mind his own business.” 








hysiognomp, or 


igns of arate 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 
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EXPRESSION—ITS ANATOMY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


BY SIR CHARLES BELL, K.H. 


[CONTINUED FROM OUR MARCH NUMBER. ] 


THE CHARACTERISTIC FORMS OF THE LOWER 
ANIMALS, 

OTWITHSTANDING the high author- 

ities in favor of the facial line, we have 
ventured to say that it is not adapted to give a 
measure of the capacity or area of the head in 
contrast with the face, in brutes ; because the 
peculiarities of face in them depend on their 
instincts and propensities. These are for the 
most part indicated by the greater develop- 
ment of some one or more of the organs com- 
mon to them all, and the subserviency of oth- 
ers, not by the mass of the brain. The head 
of the horse presents us with an example; it 
is an herbivorous or graminivorous animal, 
and hence the peculiarities of its teeth. 
Now, it is in accordance with the teeth that 
the whole character of its form is derived. 
The incisor teeth or nippers project, that 
the head may reach the ground for feeding ; 
and they have a peculiar structure, that they 
may be preserved sharp. The lips also con- 
form to this object ; they are not only suited 
to cover the teeth, but to project and gather 
the food. Again: the grinders are large, 
‘strong, deeply socketed, and adapted to bear 
the trituration of the food for a term of years 
corresponding to the natural life of the ani- 
mal. While the mouth is small, the head is 
long; and the muscles which operate on the 
lower jaw, to close it, and to give it the lat- 





eral motions necessary for grinding, are pro- 
portionably large; therefore the depth of the 
head behind, and the length and narrowness 
forward, are the principal characteristics of 
the horse.* 

Another peculiarity of the horse's head is 
seen in the construction of his nostril. He 





Fie. 1.—Heap or a Horse. 


does not breathe through the mouth, but 
only through the nose. Here is an interest- 
ing relation of parts, which, though remote 
in place, are united in function. The nostril 





* Cuvier has been at the pains of measuring the facial 
line in a great variety of animals, beginning with the 
orang-outang and ending with the horse. Let us take the 
pug-dog, in which the angle is fixed at 35°, and compare 
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is indicative of the state of the lungs; and 
a large dilatable nostril has descended from 
the Arabian breed, and marks the capacity of 
“wind.” {Large nostrils indicate large lungs. } 





Fie. 2.—HEApD oF A DEER. 


It is agreeable to see the young kid in the 
first hours of existence, impelled by its in- 
stincts to mount the cliffs and summits of the 
hills; or to behold the goat perched high on 
the scarped rock, his beard tossed by the 
wind, and browsing fearlessly. These ani- 
mals, the sheep, and horned cattle generally, 
congregate, and make a circle to oppose an 
enemy, and present for their defense a com- 
bined front. Their eyes are placed differently 
from those of the horse; and the nostril wants 
the expansion necessary for maintaining a 





Fig. 3.—Heap or A GIRAFFE. 


continued flight. The most curious adapta- 
tion of the form of an herbivorous animal to 


it with the horse at 23°; who will not perceive that the 
difference of the facial angles depends on the extension 
of the jaws of the horse, necessarily arising from the 
form and number of the teeth, or, in other words, from 
his mode of feeding ? 








its mode of feeding is seen in the giraffe, 
The whole frame of the creature is formed 
with the view of enabling it to reach its food, 
which is not the herbage, but the leaves of 
trees. The skull is small, and so light, even 
in comparison with that of the horse, that it 
is like a thing of paper; and the tongue and 
the lips protrude, to catch the branches over- 
head. The large, prominent eyes, and the 
limbs formed for flight, betoken the timidity 
of the creature. 

If we compare a carnivorous animal, as the 
Kon, with a horned animal, as the bull, it 
will be readily perceived that it is from the 
teeth or the horns that the whole character 
of the head results. The peculiarity of the 
skull of the lion, or the tiger, consists chiefly 
in the breadth of the face, caused by the 
large zygomatic processes, which are formed 





Fie. 4.—Hrap or A Fox. 


of great size to give room to the strong mus- 
cles that close the jaw ; and it is visible also 
in the shortness of the muzzle, and the depth 
of the face in front, where the canine teeth 
are situated ; for these must be deeply sock- 
eted in the jaws to sustain the strength of 
the fangs, and the powerful efforts of the an- 
imal. The grinding teeth are small, and 
formed so as to cut like scissors; for there is 
here no lateral play of the jaws, as in grind- 
ing ; the canine teeth overlapping and pre- 
venting that motion. The muscles which 





Veterinary surgeons and naturalists have found it diffi- 
cult to assign a use for certain cavities at the back part 
of the horse’s head called the Eustachian cells. To me, 
they do not appear to be subservient either to neighing 
or to the organ of hearing, as supposed ; but they are 
piaced in this situation, and filled with air, to occupy the 
large space intervening between the sides of the jaws, 
without materially increasing the weight. All jockeys 
know the defect in a horse of a heavy head and long 
neck. 
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close the jaws are of tremendous power, com- 
mensurate with the length and strength of 
those fangs, which are for holding or tearing 
the prey. 





Fie. 5.—Heap oF a Lion. 


See, again, the head of-the boar, how all 
the parts hang, as it were, together, to pro- 
duce its characteristic form: the snout and 
the great tusks are for grubbing up roots; 
yet, from his strength, he is a formidable ani- 
mal, for he will turn and rend. This very 
term implies a great deal; he does not tear 
with his teeth, he does not butt, as with 
horns; but he runs straight forward, and 
with his projecting lateral tusks plows up the 
flesh. The whole strength of his body and 
neck is concentrated to the use of these for- 





Fic, 6.—Hzap or a TIGER. 


midable instruments. Look to the antique 
boar of the Florentine Gallery. The head 
rises high and projects behind, to give strong 
attachment to the powerful muscles consti- 
tuting his very peculiarly shaped neck, which 
is large, thick, inflexible, and suited, when 





he rushes forward, to convey the impulse to 
the head, and finally to the tusks.* 

It ought to be a pleasing study to the art- 
ist to found his designs on an accurate knowl- 
edge of the structure and functions of ani- 
mals, This pursuit unites his art with the 
liberal sciences of the naturalist and the com- 
parative anatomist. And if he be a lover of 
the antique, he must have observed that, in 
the better ages of the arts, the sculptors 
were remarkable for giving a true and natu- 
ral character in their representations of 
brutes. The knowledge of animal form is 
the only guide to the right conception of 
the perfection and beauty of the antique. 





FURTHER ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPLE, 
THAT BEAUTY IN THE HUMAN FORM HAS 
RELATION TO THE CHARACTERISTIC ORGANS 
OF MAN, 


What, then, gives nobleness and grace to 
the human figure, and how is deformity to be 
avoided? In the statues of antiquity we see 
that the artists had a perfect knowledge of 
the frame, and could represent it in all its 
natural beauty. But in many of these remains 
there is something beyond an exact copy of 
nature,—something which, as we have seen, 
has been called divine. Now the difficulty 
of explaining why such deviations from real 
nature should inspire us with admiration, has 
forced inquirers into vague surmises and 
comparisons. For example, they have ap- 
plied the principles of harmony in music to 
the beauty of the human figure. 

When the animal frame is surveyed as a 
whole, or as composed of parts more or less 
common to all living creatures, which is tak- 
ing the philosophical view of the subject, a 
uniform plan is seen to pervade the animal 
kingdom. Not only may the skeleton be 
traced from a shell up to the complex mech- 
anism in man,t but every organ or individual 
part, when viewed comparatively, will be 
found to undergo a similar development ; 
from the simple structure of those creatures 
which enjoy the lowest kind of sensibility, 
to that which exists in the human frame. If, 





* Bridgewater Treatise on the Human Hand, 4th edi- 
tion, p. 400. 

+ See the author's “ Bridgewater Treatise on the Hu- 
man Hand," which may be taken as an introduction to 
the present subject. 
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according to this view, we examine the head, 
and follow the course of development of the 
brain, as the part which occupies the cranium, 
and then that of the organs of the senses, which 
together constitute the face, and include the 
apparatus of speech, we shall distinguish 
what is peculiar to man. We shall learn 
what forms of parts bear relation to those 
endowments by which he holds his acknowl- 
edged superiority ; and the conclusion may 
be arrived at, that by magnifying, in works 
of art, what is peculiarly characteristic of 
man, we may ennoble his countenance, and, 
without being strictly natural, attain what 
is better. 

No faculties of the mind have been be- 
stowed without the field for their exercise ; 
men’s capacities, their thoughts, and their af- 
fections, have their counterparts, or objects, 
to excite or to gratify them. There are be- 
ings superior to ourselves, and in a condition 
of existence different from ourselves, and the 
mind delights in contemplating them. Even 
in our enjoyment of beautiful objects, our 
thoughts rise beyond them. We walk into 
the country, in the woods and wilds, in love 
with nature and delighting in solitude. But 
if we examine our minds, we shall find that 
we people these solitudes; however we may be- 
lieve that it is nature and inanimate creation 





Fie. 7.—Herap or Apo... 


which please us, all is referable to, and con- 
centers in, some reflection of the voice and 
features of human kindred. 

In admiring the finer works of antiquity, 





it is admitted that the forms which we regard 
as models of perfection are unlike what has 
existed in nature: that no living head ever 
had the facial line of the Jupiter, the Apollo, 
the Mercury, or the Venus. Having found 
reasons to reject the theory of Camper, the 
question returns, How is that beautiful which 
is not natural ? 

Let us take the head of Mercury, which is 
simply beautiful, and the head of a satyr, 
both antique; and contemplate them in suc- 
cession. In the Mercury, there is a combina- 
tion of forms and general proportions of the 
head and face never seen in all the varieties 
of living man; yet is the whole and each 
particular feature perfectly beautiful. In 
turning to the satyr, we find every proportion 
reversed; the forehead narrow and depress- 
ed ; the eyes near, small, and a little oblique; 
the nose flattened to the upper lip; the mouth 
protuberant; the ears large, tipped, and 
sharp; and the expression of the whole goat- 
ish and savage; and what there is of human 
expression is lively and humorous, but com- 
mon and base. Now the principle which has 
been followed in giving beauty to the head 
of Mercury is obvious here. Whatever is pe- 
culiar to the human countenance, as distin- 
guishing it from the brute, is enhanced. 
Not only is the forehead expanded and pro- 
jecting, and the facial line more perpen- 
dicular, but every feature is modeled on 
the same principle: the ear is small and 
round ; the nostril is eminently human, and 
unlike that of the beast; the mouth, the 
teeth, and lips, are not such as belong to the 
brute, nor are they the mere instruments of 
mastication, but of speech andshuman ex- 
pression. So of every part, take them indi- 
vidually, or as a whole; whatever would lead 
to the resemblance of the brute is omitted 
or diminished. 

The principle is further extended. It is 
not in the proportions between the face and 
the brain-case alone that the contrast is per- 
ceived, but in the quality or function of each 
organ. We have adverted to the theory of 
Cuvier, that as hunger and the animal pas- 
sions govern brutes, and as the parts which 
chiefly minister to them in the face are the 
organs of smell and of taste, the unusual de- 
velopment of the nose.and the mouth de 
grades or brutifies the human countenance 
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But we remarked, in regard to this, that the 
nose is not elevated in man, to increase the 
organ of smelling; it belongs to the voice, 
to human voice and speech. And so must we 
consider the different functions of the mouth. 
In brutes, it is for prehension, tearing, and 
mastication ; in man, its more distinguishable 
office is speech and expression. Model the 
lips for this, for eloquence and the expression 
of the softer passions, and it becomes beauti- 
ful; extend the teeth, and make the lips a 
mere covering for them, and it is brutal, at 
variance with human physiognomy, and de- 
tracting from whatever is agreeable in the 
face. 

Our principle will apply with equal force 
to the motions of the face as to the perma- 
nent form. Human sentiments prevailing in 
the expression of a face will always make it 
agreeable or lovely. Expression is even of 
more consequence than shape: it will light 
up features otherwise heavy ; it will make us 
forget all but the quality of the mind. As 
the natural tones of the voice are understood 
and felt by all, so it is with the movements 
of the countenance: on these we are contin- 
ally intent, and the mind ever insensibly ex- 
ercised. 

Whether the views which I have here ad- 
vocated were ever announced by the ancients 
I know not. But I think it is abundantly 
evident that their artists acted upon them. 
They went beyond mere imitation. They ad- 
vanced to a higher study, that of combining 
excellences; selecting what was indicative of 
the higher and purer qualities, impassioned 
thought, and this they exaggerated. Their 
divinities were of human mold; but still, as 
not visibly present, they were creations of 
their imagination.* 





* In high art, it appears to have been the rule of the 
sculptor to divest the form of expression. In the Apollo, 
there is such a stillness of features, that every one fol- 
lows his fancy, and thinks he sees in the statue what is 
really in his own mind. In the Venus, the form is ex- 
quisite and the face perfect, but there is no expression 
there ; it has no human softness, nothing to love. Mrs. 
saw a young gentleman, she thinks an American, 
kissing the tips of his fingers to the statue, as he left the 
Tribune (the apartment dedicated to the goddess), but for 
this the statue gives no license ; it would not have been 
unbecoming had he so saluted the Melpomene, for there 
we see the loveliness which lurks in expression. The 
authoress of an agreeable work on Rome is disturbed be- 
cause “she has seen women, real living women, almost 
as beautiful as the Venus, and far more interesting.” 








The explanation which I offer differs from 
what is commonly given by writers on art. 
They call the “ideal head” that which does 
not represent individual beauty, but colleet- 
ive beauties, a selection and adaptation of 
beautiful parts taken from a variety of indi- 
viduals, and combined in one representation.* 
I place the superiority of the antique on 
higher ground, on the more extended study 
of nature, of brutes as well as of man. 

That the true animal character was fully 
understood by the ancient artists there is suf- 
ficient proof. Is there anything finer than 
the wolf of the Capitol, or the antique boar, 
or the dogs in the entrance of the Florentine 
Gallery, or the horses of the Elgin marbles? 
It was this study of pure nature that enabled 
them to undertake such compositions of sur- 
prising beauty, as we see in their Fauns, Sa- 
tyrs, Centaurs, and masks, where the peculi- 
arities of brutes are engrafted on the human 
form. And it may be remarked that they 


. did not merely give to their sylvan deities 


hair and cloven feet; they bestowed on them 
a certain consistency of character very diffi- 
cult of execution, but necessary to reconcile 
the eye to the absurdity; a goatish expres- 
sion of countenance, or a merry festive air, 
all in conformity with the hair and the hoofs, 
their embrowned skin, and the savage wild- 
ness of their life.t 





We should find more of her way of thinking if all wonld 
confess their first impressions. This, however, can not 
detract from the perfection of a statue which has been 
admired in all times, as now. It only points to the pu- 
rity of the design, the high aim of the artist, and his 
successful execution. Had the Helen of Zeuxis been 
preserved, I can imagine that it would have been of a 
more feminine and seducing beauty than the Venus. 
But we must bear in mind that which I have taken no- 
tice of in the text, that all individuality was studiously 
avoided by the ancient sculptors in the representation 
of divinity; they maintained the beauty of form and 
proportion, but without expression, which, in thei: sye- 
tem, belonged exclusively to humanity. 

* “Nous dirons donc, que la combinaison des partics 
peut former un tout, est ce qu’on appelle lidéal.”— 
WINCKELMAN. 

+ The difficulty of giving these combinations of the 
human and brute character is shown in the attempts of 
modern artists to imitate the ancients in their reprerent- 
ations of Fauns and sylvan boys. They do not seem to 
know how to knit their joints, and their faces are too 
sober and wise. 

————— " faber imus et ungues 
Exprimet, et molles imitabitar ere capillos, 
Infelix operis summa, quia ponere totum 
Nesciet.” 
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What, then, was more natural or obvious, 
in studying the effect of these forms and 
characters when transferred to the human 
countenance, than that the artist should per- 
ceive that the proportions which distinguish 
them should be avoided, or even reversed, in 
representing the dignified and characteristic 
form of man. 

Winckelman would make it appear that 
the artists of Greece studied the forms of the 
lower animals for a different purpose: to join 
the character of the brute with that of man, 
in order to embellish him, and to bestow on 
him new and preternatural properties. And 
he refers to the heads of Jupiter and of Her- 
cules as instances, “ In the former,” he says, 
“we may discover the great eyes, and impos- 
ing front, and the mane of the lion; and in 
the latter, the head and neck of the bull.” 

I must entertain doubts of this theory, 
and of the effect of the excessive exaggera- 
tion; in the head of Jupiter I have not felt 
its influence. But, if the theory be true, it 
goes to establish the fact, that the artists 
studied the form of brutes in comparison 
with that of man; and I hold it to be an in- 
evitable consequence of such a comparison, 
that they should discover that the perfection 
of the human form was to be attained by 
avoiding what was characteristic of the infe- 
rior animals, and increasing the proportions 
of those features which belong to man. 

I shall not deny ingenuity to the theory of 
Hogarth, or usefulness to that proposed by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. But there is danger 
to the modern artist, if he is led to conceive 
that he can bestow beauty by following some 
fancied curve or gradation of outline. Sir 
Joshua held that beauty is the medium, or 
center, of the various forms of individuals ; 
that every species of animals has a fixed and 
determinate form, toward which nature is 
continually inclining, like lines terminating 
in a center, or pendulums vibrating in differ- 
ent directions over a single point: as all 
these lines cut the center, while only one 
passes through any other point, so he con- 
ceived that perfect beauty is oftener produced 
than any one kind of deformity. This inge- 
nious idea is well suited to the portrait 
painter, who will not be a favorite unless he 
knows how to soften the features and pre- 
serve the likeness. But there is this fatal 





objection to it: that, asin the antique, the 
artists deviated from nature, the pendulum 
would never reach the center. 

It is happy for philosophy, science, history, 
poetry, and eloquence that the Greeks were a 
superior people, and happy for our subject 
that they were an eminently beautiful people, 
The artists of Greece certainly did not follow 
a vague line of beauty. They rather imita- 
ted some acknowledged beautiful form of 
age or sex. They even combined the beauty 
of both sexes, as in the young Bacchus, or 
more decidedly in the Hermaphrodite. 

With them, the highest effort of art was 
to represent man deified ; as it were, purified 
from the grosser characters of nature. This 
they did, as we have already seen, by exag- 
gerating whatever is proper to the human 
form ; by increasing what gives dignity, and 
bestowing features, capable and prone to the 
expression of the finer emotions ; represent- 
ing them either as still and imperturbed, or 
as indicating a superiority to the things of 
this lower world. 

In painting, the representation of the Deity 
is always a distressing failure. If to repre- 
sent Him who “became man,” and “ dwelt 
among us,” be the highest effort of art, how 
is the Creator to be represented? Michael 
Angelo painted the Deity boldly, and with 
the expression of the indignant wrath of 
man. Raphael represents the Creator plung- 
ing into chaos * and separating the elements. 
But on viewing these paintings, we are 
brought to feel the insufficiency of the art, 
and to think of the artist to the exclusion of 
all sublime contemplations which the subject 
should inspire. Yet it is foolish to call such 
attempts impiety, since no other idea is pre- 
sented than that which is inculcated from 
our infancy. Our expressions in words are 
at variance with our just conception of Divine 
Intelligence, and our tongue as imperfect as 
the pencil of the painter. The one solitary 
expression in the Scriptures descriptive of 
the person of God, is studiously obscure, and 
the accompaniments of His presence, not the 
countenance of the Almighty, are described. 

The sentiments of Plato, Cicero, and Sen- 
eca are brought to bear on this subject of 
beauty and ideal perfection. Yet it is fortu- 





* In the Gallery of Raphael, in the Vatican. 
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nate that we have the works of the ancient 
sculptors before us, to preserve us from the 
influence of vague theories, Cicero has given 
us his conception of a perfect orator. “And 
such an ideal person,” he says, “‘ may be the 
object of imitation; but those who imitate 
can only approach the model according to 
the talents which nature has given them. 
No man can possess all the qualities, or at- 
tain to the whole perfection of the model ; 
he must in some one respect be deficient. 
His knowledge and capacity of research, his 
acquaintance with human character, his in- 
sinuating or commanding language, or his 
eloquent appeal to the heart, his counte- 
nance and expression, his voice, manner, ges- 
ture, can not be all equally balanced so as to 
constitute the perfect orator.” And he illus- 
trates his position by the example of Phidias 
who, when he made the statues of Jupiter 
and Minerva, took no individual for his 
model, but had an idea of perfection in his 
own mind.* 

Here I conceive is the source and the au- 
thority for all which has been written on 
this view of the subject. The great artist 
had formed a conception of beauty: the 
question perpetually returns, By what stud- 
ies, by what theory, had he attained this? 
The perplexity appears to me to proceed 
from a distinction being made between the 
pleasures of the mind, and those addressed 
to the senses. Plautus says that the poet 
seeks what nowhere exists, and yet finds it. 





* “Tn the following quotation, Brutus has asked Cicero 
what constitutes excellence in oratory. He answers, 
that no man has been perfect: that there is an ideal per- 
fection which we should attempt to attain, nor resign the 
effort because to accomplish all is impossible: just as 
there is nothing beautiful which may not in imagination 
be surpassed : 

“ Sed ego sic statno, nihil esse in ullo genere tam pul- 
chrum, quo non pulchrius id sit, unde illud, ut ex ore ali- 
quo, quasi imago, exprimatur, quod neque oculis, neque 
auribus, neque ullo sensu percipi potest; cogitatione 
tantum et mente complectimur. Itaque Phidie simula- 
cris, quibus nihil in illo genere perfectius videmus, et his 
picturis, quas nominavi, cogitare tamen possumus pul- 
chriora. Nec vero ille artifex, cum faceret Jovis formam, 
aut Minerve, contemplabatur aliquem, e quo similitu- 
dinem duceret: sed ipsius in mente insidebat species 
pulchritudinis eximia quedam, quam intuens, in eaque 
defixus, ad illius similitudinem artem et manum dirige- 
bat. Ut digitur in formis et figuris est aliquid perfectum 
et excellens, cujus ad cogitatem speciem imitando refe- 
rantur ea que sub oculis ipsa cadunt: sic perfect elo- 
quentie speciem animo videmus, effigiem auribus que- 
rimus.’"’-—Cicero de Oratore, cap. 2. 





His genius supplies it,—it is in his mind. 
The novelist who has genius to catch and 
to represent the feelings of men, and their 
motives to action, may give a truer picture 
of his period than the historian, even al- 
though he describes what never existed. 
That is to say, the incidents, the passions, 
the prejudices, which he describes, may never 
have been combined as he combines them ; 
but they are to nature, and to the state of 
society in which he lives, and are, therefore, 
a record of the time. But this is not the ra- 
tionale of the ideal in painting. 

Or we may illustrate this in another man- 
ner. When Zeuxis was employed on his 
Helen, five of the most beautiful women 
were before him, from whom he composed 
his perfect beauty. But it was not the ob- 
ject of the artist here to produce ideal beau- 
ty, or to give that repose of sentiment which 
is the effect of contemplating the Medicean 
Venus; his aim was to represent a beautiful 
and seductive woman, whose charms were to 
lead men to extravagance. And why have 
not painters with the same means attained 
to the same perfection? It has been answer- 
ed, Because they have not had the same ge- 
nius. On which M. Quatremere De Quincy 
observes, ‘‘ What, then, is a model, if genius 
be still necessary in order to imitate it? 
Who shall tell whether it is the model that 
causes genius to see the image of beauty ; or, 
genius that sees its own idea in the model.” * 

There has been another theory advanced, 
that, in the antique statue there is presented 
to us the grandeur of form and the propor- 
tions of man, as he originally proceeded from 
the Creator, such as he was designed to be 
before he was subjected to labor, poverty, 
and sickness. 

But in the early times of all people, their 
gods have been represented by the trunks of 
trees, or pillars rudely carved; and, when 
improved, it has been by imitating the hu- 





* The same author thus expresses himself: ‘* In this we 
have the enigmas of Plautus solved; in every art, what- 
ever comes within the scope of the understanding, of 
sentiment, and of genius, does not really exist anywhere ; 
has neither substance nor place, and is subjected to no 
one of the senses, while he who finds it is unable to 
point out where he has seen the model of it.” 

This is language which puffs up the young artist to in- 
ordinate conceit ; and, instead of studying, sets him a 
dreaming of something for which he is to be beholden to 
his innate genius. 
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man form with simplicity. At first, the head 
was carved as on a pedestal; then the neck, 
breast, and shoulders, and the indication of 
sex ; then the arms and the extremities were 
imperfectly blocked out, until, at length, and 
after ages had passed, the members were dis- 
played free, and the figure perfected in manly 
beauty. 

I shall once more endeavor to analyze that 
process of thought by which, out of the con- 
templation of nature, ideal perfection is de- 
rived. The idea of the divine form in the 
mind of any man, whatever may be his ge- 
nius, has been acquired, and is of human 
erigin ; and the attempts of all painters and 
sculptors to embody the idea in their works 
evince that such is the case. That a man of 
genius has an idea of perfection can not be 
the result of pure imagination. Whatever 
conceptions he may entertain must have been 
acquired ; and the question returns, How ? 
Let us suppose a painter to have before him 
the three Graces; their perfections are not 
the same; for to have full influence on the 
heart, we know that, however beautiful, each 
must be individual; that the form, the atti- 
tude, and the expression must be varied, or 
the interest and grace are injured. The at- 
tempt of the painter to combine what is beau- 
tiful in each, into one more perfect, would, 
in my opinion, fail; nature would be lost, 
and the whole prove inconsistent. At all 
events, the combination of individual human 
beauty, however made, and with whatever 
exercise of genius contrived, would not pro- 
duce what is aimed at,—ideal beauty, as ex- 
hibited in the remains of antiquity ; a form 
which we acknowledge to be beautiful, but 
which has had no existence in life or in 
models. 

With the view of attaining beauty, the 
artist is not to slight nature or to avoid it, 
but to study it deeply, as the only source of 
improvement. He must not only contem- 
plate those beauties which we may suppose 
to stand before him, but consider where they 
differ from others less admirable. How beau- 
tiful that smile! How eloquent those lips! 
Let him ask himself in what this consists. 
Smiling and speech are characteristic of man, 
and are bestowed to express the affections of 
the heart, and communicate thought. Give 
to the mouth the capacity for these. Ob- 





serve the forehead, and the defined eyebrow; 
what is there in nature superior? Let him 
mark them, and then raise and throw for- 
ward the forehead, a feature especially hu- 
man, and elevating to the countenance. Now 
he sees that depth is given to the eye; that 
the shadows fall with bold relief, the eyebrow 
acquires more freedom, stands in a finer arch, 
and is more expressive of agreeable emotions, 
And thus he passes from point to point; 
from one feature to another,—the nose, the 
ear; exaggerating a little the outline of what- 
ever indicates the higher and purer qualities, 
and avoiding what is low, or whatever is as- 
sociated with the baser human passions or 
with the form of the brutes; and by insens- 
ible gradations, and long contemplatiofi of 
what is highest and best, he acquires, and 
from nature, that idea which is, in his mind, 
the perfection of form. 

Supposing that a painter so tutored is set 
with his fellows to copy a model; by his 
knowledge of what constitutes humanity in 
its most perfect condition, and of what is in- 
dicative of human sentiment, he is enabled 
to elevate his design; and then it is acknowl- 
edged that, while he has preserved the like- 
ness, he has refined it, and has introduced 
something of the purity of the antique. 

Although I have taken the form of the 
head and the features for illustration, the 
principle is applicable to the whole figure. 
In comparing the finer forms of antique stat- 
ues with those of the Athlete, Lapithe, and 
Fauns, down to the brutes, we see that the 
grace, the repose, and the nobler attitudes 
of the human body, are preserved in the for- 
mer, to the exclusion of whatever belongs to 
individual character, or partakes by associa- 
tion of what is mean in condition. 

The Satyr and Faun are as mules and hy- 
brids; the man and the brute are joined; 
sometimes with the horns and the hoofs, 


—sometimes with nothing more distinctive 
than the tail; and the conception is fulfilled 
by the grossness of form, the muscular de- 
velopment, and the proportions indicative 
of activity. But there is neither freedom 
nor grace of movement in the position of the 
body or limbs, nor in their proportions or 
contour. In short, we have the Apollo and 
Marsyas exhibiting a perfect contrast, and 
showing that which was characteristic in the 
one reversed in the other. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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epartment of {ositogy—f)u Sanitarian. 





The truths of Physiology should be inculcated and enforced early and earnestly, and with the emphasis of high religious duty.— Youmans, 





RESPIRATION AND THE RESPIRATORY APPARATUS. 


BY M. M. 


- HILE our existence is limited to this 
\ earth, it becomes a matter of very 
great importance that we so understand and 
appreciate our relations to external conditions, 


that we maintain the highest degree of comfort, . 


and approach the nearest degree of perfection 
for our bodies. This constitutes health, and 
disease is the deviations therefrom. When we 
consider the structure of our bodies, and the 
plan upon which the various functions are per- 
formed, we can not but be filled with gratitude 
to the Great Creator for the simplicity of the 
mechanism and the perfect adaptation of all 
the parts to the purposes of daily life. And 
while the study of “ Anatomy” and “ Physicl- 
ogy” in their relations to the “Practice of 
Medicine,” may require long and close appli- 
cation, it is not difficult to comprehend the 
main features of our physical economy. It 
would be unreasonable to suppose that an all- 
wise and benevolent Creator would make a 
creature subject to fixed conditions, and then 
give him neither instinctive nor intelligent 
perceptions of such conditions. Many persons 
accept an impaired condition as a natural one, 
and perfect health as the exception. But what 
an imputation upon Divine Goodness! If “ not 
a sparrow fal eth to the ground” without His 
notice, think ye He provideth not in all tender- 
ness for these human bodies that He hath so 
highly honored as to Himself dwell therein ? 
And is it likely that. He would endow only the 
inferior, subservient brute with perfect health 
of body, while the crowning jewel of His 
earthly diadem, human intellect, would be en- 
shrined in a fragile, worthless casket ? 

There can be but one view to take of dis- 
eased conditions: that they are direct punish- 
ments for violated laws. These violations may 
be sins of ignorance, because light has not yet 
been shed upon the intelligence ; they may be 
sins of commission so long indulged that de- 
bility of purpose attends debility of frame, and 
prevents reformation ; they may be sins com- 
mitted in direct opposition to known and ac- 
knowledged laws, but which still confer the 
sweetness of “forbidden fruit,’ and so entail 
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misery and suffering from generation to genera- 
tion. 

It is a lamentable fact that the present gene- 
ration has more ailments and more enervated 
bodies than were recognized in former years; 
and our modern cemeteries hold more short 
graves than did the old-time graveyard on 
the hillside. There must be something wrong 
—radically wrong—somewhere; and it be- 
hooves us all, but specially the matrons and 
mothers of our land, to inquire into the mat- 
ter, and discover what is necessary for the 
recovery of our failing energies. 

Wherever manners, customs, habits, or 
fashions conflict with the proper functions of 
the vital organism, they are antagonistic to 
life itself; and as such should be combated by 
the wisest measures known. If we can present 
the relations sustained to external conditions 
in a rational and impressive manner, we may 
hope for good; but, though we may deal with 
organic violations in a wholesale manner, theo- 
retically, each individual must religiously ex- 
amine himself for the guilt of commission, and 
as earnestly make single effort for reform. Let 
us consider some of the agencies distributed so 
bountifully about us for the support of life, and 
the utter disregard manifested of and for the 
same. 

Prominent among these we may consider 
air; that invisible, yet all-permeating fluid 
that has power within itself to crush these frail 
bodies to very dust, or, in its zephyr gentleness, 
to lull the pain of an aching brow, or lift the 
tiniest petal to its invigorating influence. 

The necessity for an abundant supply of pure 
air is one of the most important requirements 
of the animal economy. Inaction of the respi- 
ratory apparatus, for only a brief moment, 
would give death full control of the organism ; 
and he is ever watchful to take advantage of 
the opportunities afforded for his approac! 
by vitiated atmospheres, and diminished ca- 
pacities. 

The air is composed mainly of two gases, 
oxygen and nitrogen. But it is the former that 
makes this almost impalpable ether a vitalizing 
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medium. Since the atmosphere is a mechani- 
cal mixture and not a chemical compound, the 
quantities of its ingredients are not constant; 
the quantity of orygen may be greatly dimin- 
ished, and its place supplied by other gases, 
most deleterious in their influence. Among 
these, most frequent and abundant is carbonic 
acid gas, which is being constantly formed in 
the various natural processes of organic life, 
vegetable as well as animal. Carbonic acid is 
formed wherever carbon and orygen meet. It 
is a result of all combustions and all decaying 
changes. In the constant activity of the ani- 
mal organization, tissues must be exhausted 
and worn out; and the effete matter, obedient 
to chemical law in its decomposition, gives rise 
to elements which form new combinations, per 
se very important anywhere but in the animal 
system. In the wear and tear of the body 
large quantities of carbon and hydrogen are 
separated from their combinations, and left free 
to unite with whatever presents itself with 
sufficient affinity. Oxygen is supplied by the 
process of respiration to all parts of the body, 
and, meeting these wandering vagabonds, 
seizes them and tries to eject them in the most 
agreeable manner possible. With the light 
hydrogen it unites and forms water, which is 
thrown out by the skin, lungs and other depu- 
rating organs, and makes but little difference 
in the purity of the air, save by its ability to 
hold other substances in solution. 

With the carbon, that wonderful Proteus of 
our earth, that gleams in the diamond's flash, 
or frowns from the black brows of the coal 
strata, orygen unites in the proportion of two 
parts of itself to one of the carbon to form car- 
bonic acid gas, whose influence is always for ill. 
If inhaled in any quantity it produces insensi- 
bility, and if the quantity be increased death 
inevitably occurs. It is estimated that one 
twenty-fifth of the exhaled air is composed of 
this gas; and in the course of the day, an or- 
dinary-sized man exhales nearly sixteen cubic 
feet of this gas; or, by weight, about a pound 
and a half. 

The respiratory function consists of the ex- 
change of these two gases; and no matter 
what the form of existence, nor what the medi- 
um in which it is found, the structure bears 
some relation to this one point. The essential 
eonditions for the exercise of this function are, 
a circulating fluid capable of bearing these 
gases, and separated from the air by a mem- 
brane that will allow their transmission. Then, 
as the air is taken into the system, it is deprived 





out charged with effete matters that would 
corrupt and impoverish the whole current of 
circulation, unless constant change were main- 
tained. 

The organs by which the passage of air to 
and from the body is effected, may be consid- 
ered under two heads: 1. Those by which air 
is inhaled or taken directly into the system; 
and, 2. Those by which its operations are car- 
ried on throughout the economy. The organs 
devoted exclusively to respiration are the tra- 
chea, or windpipe, with its ramifications, and 
the lungs. 

The trachea is a tube extending from the 
back part of the throat down to the upper part 
of the chest, where it divides into two branches 
called bronchia, one of which goes to each lung 
and there divides and subdivides again and 
again throughout the whole substance of that 
organ. 

The trachea is a tube made up of a series of 
rings, of a firm substance, called cartilage, or, 
in familiar language, gristle. At its summit, 
that is immediately back of the root of the 
tongue; is a peculiar arrangement of this car- 
tilage in different shaped pieces, with mem- 
branes and muscles attached for binding to- 
gether and facilitating motion, the whole be- 
ing named the larynz. This is more directly 
the organ of voice; although voice depends 
greatly for its strength and beauty upon the 
condition of the organs of respiration. At 
every inspiration the larynx separates its walls 
and the air has free access to the truchea, and 
so through all the connected passages, if unob- 
structed, to the lungs. The ¢rachea is about 
four or four and a half inches in length, and 
there are some sixteen or twenty of the cartil- 
aginous rings, mentioned. These rings at their 
back part are made of a less dense and firm 
substance than cartilage, which allows the 
tube to be more or less dilated, as necessity 
may require. But after penetrating’ the sub- 
stance of the lungs, the smaller divisions are 
entirely cartilaginous, until the most minute 
ramifications, when the dilatable tissue only is 
found. 

All these tubes, to the very smallest branches, 
are lined by a smooth, delicate membrane, con- 
tinuous with that lining the mouth, and called 
the mucous membrane. 

The lungs are two conical-shaped organs, 
filling, when inflated, the entire cavity of the 
chest, except a portion occupied by the heart 
and large blood-vessels. The chest is the cay- 
ity bounded at the back by the spine and ribs, 


of its vitalizing proverties, and is again thrown | at the sides by the ribs, in front by the ribs 
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and breast-bone, below by a strong floor called 
the diaphragm—a musculo-cartilaginous mem- 
brane, separating the chest or thoraz from the 
belly or abdomen. The bones forming this cav- 
ity are covered by muscles, and then lined by a 
fine, soft membrane called the pleura ; this also 
covers all the organs contained in the chest. 
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Tue HEART AND LUNGS.* 


The ribs are attached to the spine so as to 
allow of but little motion; but in front they do 
not touch the breast-bone, but are connected 
therewith by long pieces of cartilage, which 
allow great freedom of motion when not com- 
pressed, and by reason of which it is possible 
to take in large quantities of air. 

The subdivisions of the bronchial tubes, 
already mentioned, become at last not more 
than the one-hundred-and-twentieth of an inch 
in diameter, and then open into collections of 
small vesicles called air-cells. These vary in 
size from the 1-200 to the 1-70 of an inch in 





* The engraving shows the bronchie and blood-ves- 
sels of the lungs as revealed by dissection, and also the 
heart: 1, end of the left auricle of the heart; 2, the 
right auricle ; 3, the left ventricle with its vessels; 4, 
the right ventricle with its vessels ; 5, the pulmonary 
artery ; 6, arch of the aorta; 7, euperior vena cava; 8, 
arteria innominata; 9, left primitive carotid artery ; 10, 
left subclavian artery ; 11, the trachea; 12, the larynx; 
18, upper lobe of the right lung; 14, upper lobe of 
left lung; 15, trunk of right pulmonary artery ; 16, lower 
lobes of lungs. The distribution of the bronchie and 
of the arteries and veins, as well as of some of the air- 
cells of the lungs, is also generally shown, 











diameter. Upon the surfaces of these cells are 
distributed the smaller divisions of the blood- 
vessels, bringing and carrying the impure and 
the pure blood for purification and distribution 
through the body. The number of these cells 
is very great, and their extent of surface has 
been computed at 21,906 square inches. 

The greatest degree of development to which 
the lungs attain is found in man, and nowhere 
else is there any disposition to deprive them 
of their full and proper growth. The amount 
of air which the lungs may contain, or, in 
stricter language, “the breathing capacity,” is, 
in the unobstructed chest of a healthy man of 
ordinary size, 230 cubic inches. This means 
the greatest quantity of air that can be expelled 
after a full inspiration. But how many 
young women of the present day have a 
capacity proportional? A deficiency of 
sixteen per cent. is to be regarded asa 
most clear indication that something is 
very wrong. And yet, so great are the 
powers of nature to resist the encroach- 
ments of disease, that even ninety per 
cent. deficiency has been observed in cas 
of pulmonary consumption! i 

The amount of air that may be taken 
in at each inspiration is about twenty 
cubic inches; and a little less than that 
amount is thrown out at each expira- 
tion. Now, when we consider the ca- 
pacity of the lungs and air-tubes therewith 
connected, and the small amount of air re- 
ceived at each inspiration, how important it 
seems that this quantity be never diminished 
by improper habits, nor vitiated by worse con- 
ditions. If the breath be held for a few sec- 
onds, the expired air will prove, if received 
under a glass jar, incapable of supporting com- 
bustion. When the air received into the lungs 
has done its work, it is found to be heavily 
laden with carbonic acid gas. Atmospheric air 
is much lighter than this gas, and the diffusion 
takes place by reason of the elasticity of the 
lungs, which are compressed upon it during 
the movements of respiration, and in accord- 
ance with the established law that “the diffusi- 
bility of gasses is inversely proportionate to the 
square root of their densities;” so that more 
oxygen is always absorbed from the inspired 
air than carbonic acid from the vitiated air is 
exhaled. By reason of the constancy of this 
diffusion after this manner, the air in the 
smaller vesicles of the lungs is of a very uni- 
form composition ; and the process of aeration 
is not of an intermittent character, as is the 
mechanical process of respiration. 
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In the earlier ages of science, the function 
of respiration was but slightly comprehended. 
Learned men had noticed that air was neces- 
sary to life; but it was generally considered, 
when any tangible idea was obtained, that it 
was necessary to maintain a low tempcrature 
of the blood. It was not until the investiga- 
tions of chemistry demonstrated the fact that 
the air is a mixture, that its relations to our 
bodies were realized. 

In the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
Leonardo di Vinci, the great painter who 
combined high scientific attainments with his 
artistic skill, discovered that air was changed 
by the combustion of substances; and that 
animals could not live in an atmosphere that 
would not support combustion. 

Later, nearly two centuries after, Von Hel- 
mont made some discoveries relative to carbonic 
acid, and demonstrated the peculiarity of the 
air of the Grotto del Cano, where a man walks 
with impunity while the dog at his side is ren- 
dered senseless or lifeless by the lower strata 
of air, which prove to be carbonic acid gas. 
From that time to the present there is no limit 
to the number and character of experiments 
that all and singly go to prove one thing, viz., 
that air in its normal purity is necessary to 
life, and that its influence depends upon its com- 
position, which is materially changed during the 
process of respiration. But to the great Lavoi- 
sier is due the eredit of applying these sub- 
stantiated theories to practical demonstration. 
Having learned the nature of the metallic ox- 
ides, he made careful note of other combina- 
tions of orygen, and marking the relation of 
this element to other substances in the body, 
laid the foundation of the present understand- 
ing of this great function. 

Pure air is a mechanical mixture of orygen 
and nitrogen, about twenty-one of the former to 
seventy-nine of the latter. It also contains a 
small quantity of hydrogen in the forms of 
water, ammonia, etc., and carbonic acid, about 
one part in two thousand parts, by volume. 
But, of all these ingredients, only with oxygen 
flo we care to deal, when considering the 
function of respiration. For perfect health 
there must be about four times as much nitro- 
gen as oxygen, and when these proportions are 
greatly varied the effect is at once manifest. 
Life could not be maintained in pure oxygen, 
because of the excessive exhilaration it causes 
and the following depression. A large num- 
ber of experiments have been instituted to 
show the effects of this gas upon the animal 
economy, and although the amount varies 





somewhat with the conditions, its necessity is 
never doubted; and its combination with car- 
bon in the system to form carbonic acid is none 
the less certain. 

From the pulmonary surfaces, also, is thrown 
out a large amount of waste material of an or- 
ganic nature, which may readily be demon- 
strated by breathing freely into a sponge, 
which after proper time will give evidence of 
putrefaction. The odor of onions, turpentine, 
and other strongly-flavored substances may be 
detected in the breath, showing how important 
are the lungs as eliminating organs. Any inter- 
ruption in the respiratory process is attended 
by a sense of suffocation at once, and, if long 
maintained, the effects are most serious. 

As a general thing, respiration is not a 
recognized act; we breathe at the rate of six- 
teen or eighteen times per minute, and never 
think of it, unless our attention be thereto 
directed. But if there be the slightest degree 
of abnormal condition, we immediately expe- 
rience a consequent uneasiness, which increases 
as the cause remains or increases. 

And in view of all these important facts, 
what shall we say of those who persistently 
allow themselves to be deprived of pure air, 
or the ability to enjoy it? How many young 
women are, to-day, thickly sowing the seeds 
of early disease and painful death ? 

“Seventeen inches round the waist,” was 
the order sent for a pair of corsets by a girl 
five feet in height, and weighing one hundred 
and twenty pounds, or more, as I heard it given 
not long since. Her complexion is sallow, her 
form is losing its symmetry, and headache is 
her constant attendant, accompanied by “ pain 
in the side.” Will nature long submit to such 
outrages? Is it necessary to add to the mass 
of literature already existing upon “ ventila- 
tion,” “purifying the blood,” etc.? Need we 
dilate upon the hideous deformity of small 
waists and pimpled faces, of awkward gaits 
and emaciated limbs, of foul breaths and dingy 
complexions? Let each one make careful self- 
examination and see what is needed, and at 
whose door shall be laid the responsibility of 
this sin of debilitated bodies and depressed 
moral conditions. Our bodies are of the 
“talents” given us to use, and we can not es- 
cape if we recklessly waste or destroy them; 
and though “this corruptible shall put on 
incorruption,” it is none the less certain that 
we are expected to preserve and strengthen 
these temples of usefulness while time exists 
for us, and at last to give a strict account 
therefor. 
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INEBRIATE ASYLUMS—THEIR UTILITY. 


—o—. 


rJNHE great need of civilization in its deal- 

ings with vice and crime is, measures of 
reform rather than methods and processes of 
punishment. Of late years our political econ- 
omists have become impressed with this 
truth, and now and then we find elaborate 
articles in the periodicals of the day discuss- 
ing the instrumentalities which should be 
put into exercise for reforming, elevating, 
and improving in a substantial way the char- 
acter of those who fall under the ban of the 
law. Our attention has been lately called to 
this subject by reading the excellent and en- 
couraging report of the Superintendent of 
the New York Inebriate Asylum at Bingham- 
ton. When the subject of establishing an 
asylum for the reform, or rather cure, of ine- 
briety was first introduced, it received much 
unfavorable criticism, especially from moral 
theorists, the main ground of objection being, 
substantially, that if the drunkard were not 
stimulated to amend his ways from consider- 
ations of self-respect, he would not be likely 
to be benefited by any external instrumen- 
talities, and therefore that the opening of an 
asylum for the reception of this class of un- 
fortunates would be an additional tax upon 
the community. Several years have elapsed 
since the first asylum was opened, and the 
experience of the management has proven 
conclusively the beneficent character of such 
an institution. Year after year witnesses im- 
provements in the methods of treatment, and 
results most happy in their effect upon per- 
verted human nature. The principle on 
which the inebriate asylums is based is that 
intemperance which has become habitual to 
aman exists in his case as a disease. This 
view is warranted by the best medical au- 
thority. 

The Superintendent in his report discusses 
the injurious effects of liquor-drinking, as a 
highly intelligent physician, in the following 
terms : 

“With the general admission that alcohol 
is an irritant-narcotic poison, a prominent 
and leading poison in that class in Toxicol- 
ogy, I will not discuss the point, but proceed 
at once to consider its effects upon the sys- 
tem, when used excessively or intemperately. 
Its first effect, when so used, is to cause func- 





tional disorder, which, if persisted in, will 
invariably result in organic disease. The 
diseases produced by the excessive use of 
alcoholic drinks are numerous and often 
fatal. From its direct and sudden action on 
the nervous system and brain, we have a long 
list of diseases, such as impairment of all 
muscular power, muscular tremor, vertigo, 
hallucinations, want of sleep, watchfulness, 
palpitation of the heart, paralysis, apoplexy, 
delirium tremens, convulsions, and insanity. 
Nearly all the foregoing diseases may be at- 
tributed to exhausted function in the brain 
and nervous system. No organ or tissue of 
the body is free from its influence. The 
principal organs upon which it expends its 
chief force are the brain, lungs, stomach, 
bowels, liver, and kidneys; from the same 
cause, disease of the heart and arteries may 
occur separately, and may be found in con- 
nection with some other disease. I will only 
notice a few of the more prominent and im- 
portant diseases. One evident action of 
alcohol is to increase the action of the heart 
and arteries, causing congestion of the brain 
and its membranes, often resulting in serious 
effusion, as is indicated in the inebriate by a 
bloated face, etc. We have inflammation of 
the brain and its membranes from the fore- 
going cause, and from the direct influence of 
the poison. Besides congestion, inflamma- 
tion, and effusion within the cranium, we 
have induration and softening of the cerebral 
substance. The symptoms of these various 
functional and organic changes or lesions in 
the brain, are shown in the inebriate by a 
weakened intellect, a general debility of the 
mental faculties, impairment of vision, a par- 
tial or total loss of self-respect, and a perfect 
departure of the power of self-control ; all of 
which, acting together, he is utterly unable 
to cure or relieve by his own unaided efforts, 
and which will inevitably destroy him, unless 
timely aid comes to his relief. We have 
chronic gastritis and enteritis (inflammation 
of the stomach and bowels) as the result of 
the inordinate use of alcoholic beverages, and 
dyspeptic complaints are seldom absent in 
these subjects. We frequently have organic 
diseases of the liver and kidneys, resulting 
from intemperate habits, such as cirrhosis, 
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fatty degeneration and chronic inflammation 
of the liver, acute and chronic albuminuria 
(commonly known as Bright’s disease of the 
kidneys), which are common among inebri- 
ates, and often fatal. These various diseases, 
with their lesions, have no connection with 
delirium tremens and convulsions, which, so 
far as dissection goes, throws no special light 
upon these particular diseases, which must 
be considered and regarded as strictly func- 
tional. Many other complaints and diseases 
of a serious and even fatal character might 
be adduced as the result of intemperance, 
but enough have already been noticed to 
warn the unfortnnate man in his career of 
self-destruction. Before closing this para- 
graph, I desire to call the reader’s attention 
to a few other facts in connection with the 
intemperate use of alcoholic drinks, It pre- 
disposes the system to nearly every form of 
acute disease—to those especially of an in- 
flammatory nature, and to those arising from 
an impaired nutrition. For the same reason 
it predisposes the system to attacks of an 
epidemic, and when the predisposition to 
any disease, from any other cause, is moder- 
ate and limited, and may be readily arrested, 
the existence of this habit alone will insure 
its development and lessen the chances of 
recovery; and the fact is recognized by all 
medical men of experience that when the 
intemperate habit is associated with the dis- 
eased subject, the prognosis of the case is 
made invariably more unfavorable.” 

The man who has arrived at the condition 
of disease, who has lost his power of self- 
control, and yet fully appreciates his sad 
state, finds in the inebriate asylum something 
very much better than a forlorn hope. Those 
poor wretches whose moral sensibilities have 
become so blunted and imbruted that they 
can not “ see themselves as others see them ;” 
who still, notwithstanding all this bold in- 
consistency, harp upon their moderate indul- 
gence, will not voluntarily accept the relief 
and cure offered by such an institution. If 
they yield to the strong persuasion of friends 
and become patients, they rarely receive more 
than temporary relief. That there are such 
men to be found among the inmates of an 
inebriate asylum is shown by the report. 
The number of patients discharged in 1871 
after treatment was two hundred and thirty. 





Of these one hundred and eighty-four were 
considered reformed, while forty-six were 
discharged unimproved. 

This most humane effort to help the fallen, 
to restore to usefulness and honor those who 
formerly occupied high positions in society 
and were regarded with respect and perhaps 
admiration before the demon of appetite in- 
sidiously obtained sway, should be regarded 
with gratitude and maintained with vigor. 
All the agencies, all the instrumentalities 
which may be needed by its efficient officers 
for carrying out their great and noble work, 
should be most cordially accorded. The in- 
ebriate asylum not only accomplishes a good 
work for those who have yielded to the influ- 
ence of immoderate habit, but by reason of 
its very existence exercises a strong moral 
influence upon society. It is a beacon to 
warn men who are disposed to indulge in 
alcoholic beverages that they may in time 
become diseased; that from moderate drink- 
ers, or from drinkers who only now and then 
take a social glass, they may degenerate into 
that form of mental derangement which, like 
opium-eating, craves continual indulgence. 
To be sure, some persons are more susceptible 
of this sort of infection than others. Some are 
so constituted, temperamentally and physic- 
ally, that with their first draught of wine 
they recognize pleasure in its use, and so 
easily and unconsciously become confirmed 
drinkers. This class of unfortunates, how- 
ever, is not large, and is made up in great 
part of those who have inherited a predispo- 
sition to alcoholism. How terrible the 
thought of the transmission of a vicious 
propensity to offspring! of the very predis- 
position of children to careers of vice and 
resultant misery! For it is a fact well estab- 
lished by investigation that of those who 
inherit this predisposition the great majority 
lead miserable lives, and few escape being 
afflicted with disease or physical deformity ; 
and it is also a very notorious fact that of all 
the crimes committed, fully seventy-five per 
cent. is chargeable to intemperance. Here 
certainly is reason enough for the establish- 
ment of many inebriate asylums, and the 
wide-spread diffusion of information with 
reference to their philanthropic work. With 
their increase it seems clear enough that the 
public institutions which have been found 
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necessary for the discipline and correction 
of offenders, and the asylums and hospitals 
which so thickly strew the land will be re- 
duced in number, for the inebriate asylum 
not only cures the willing and appreciative 
patient, but-reforms his character in other 
respects; and when he steps forth from its 
precincts in all the glory of renewed man- 
hood, he introduces elements of amelioration 
into the society which he again frequents, 
and so becomes an agent for society’s re- 
demption. 

Consider the large proportion of inebriates 


who may be reformed in this way! Of those | 





discharged from the Binghamton institution | 


in 1871, forty-six, or about twenty per cent. 
only, are mentioned as unimproved. Taking 
this as a basis for estimating the beneficial 
effect of such institutions on society, we may 
be warranted in the statement that four-fifths 
of the intemperate class would be saved for 
usefulness. To be sure, as the system is 
practiced now, those who enter such an asy- 





lum do so voluntarily, but in the event of a 
wide-spread diffusion of this department of 
philanthropic effort, homes for the victims of 
alcoholism would become features in every 
well-ordered community, and their inmates 
would reasonably assume a position analo- 
gous to that of lunatics. The success of the 
modes of treatment usually pursued is quite 
evident from the Secretary’s report, to wit: 
that although fifty-two of the patients had 
delirium tremens, twenty-two convulsions, 
and fifteen both delirium tremens and con- 
vulsions, not one death occurred. 

Another fact, which militates seriously 
against the use of tobacco, is found in the 
statement that of the two hundred and forty- 
four patients received since January 1st, 1871, 
two hundred and twenty-six were users of 
the poisonous weed. It is not by any means 
our design to preach a temperance sermon, 
for it is not at all necessary in this place, the 
facts which we have been considering being 
themselves a cogent homily on the subject. 
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SCIENCE AT HOME. 





ITHIN the last half century science has 

been brought to the comprehension of 

the common people to an extent ten times 
greater than in all the world’s previous history. 
A century ago chemistry and physiology, the 
great sciences of sentient and insentient being, 
were very little understood by learned men, 
and to the common people they were very 
much like the sought-for terra incognita of the 
North Pole—cold and unknown. The knowl- 
edge at present possessed by the common peo- 
ple, however, on these great subjects is very 
limited, shamefully so, because most men and 
women have not taken the trouble to learn 
something of the house they live in, of the 
chemistry of the food they eat, the air they 
breathe—something of the necessity of learning 
these laws and adapting themselves to them. 
But scholarly men have, to a greater extent 
than is desirable or commendable, shown a 
tendency to make their knowledge an occasion 
of exclusiveness. The doctor has kept his 
physiology to himself, and regarded his associ- 
ates as a kind of guild who carried the sacred 
trust of physical science to be used as a means 
of mysterious distinction and elevation and as 
a source of profit; and the chemist has in his 
laboratory, with “No Admittance” over the 





door, been experimenting for his own profit 
and honor, forgetting that great philanthropic 
law expressed in the Scripture words, “There 
is that scattereth and yet increaseth, and there 
is that withholdeth more than is meet, but it 
tendeth to poverty.” We believe that learning 
in every department should be diffused widely 
and liberally. He who has learned the way to 
happiness and Heaven should not hide his 
light from the masses; he who is learned in 
the law should teach the public justice; he 
who is learned in physiology should explain 
to the masses the way to retain health or ac- 
quire it when lost. A general diffusion of 
knowledge on this subject would not make 
physicians unnecessary. It might lessen the 
number and raise the standard of those who 
were left; but we believe that no man more 
willingly pays a physician for his advice and 
attendance than he who is largely conver- 
sant with the laws of his own constitution. 
And he who has some knowledge of the law, 
if he has occasion for legal advice, will will- 
ingly seek and pay for that advice; but he 
does not go to a fourth-rate lawyer. If he 
seeks for an opinion he seeks for a good one, 
and respects it and pays for it. 

The science of mind has been wrapped up, 
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like an Egyptian mummy, within the antique 
folds of mystical names—names so unmeaning, 
or so uncertain in meaning, that few besides 
those who invented and used the names could 
understand their signification, rendering the 
witty Scotchman’s explanation nearer the truth 
than is generally supposed. Being asked, 
“What is metaphysics?” he replied, “‘ When 
the man spoken to dinna ken what the man 
speaking means, and the man speaking dinna 
ken exactly what he means himself, that is 
metaphysics.” Phrenology has opened this great 
field of inquiry, has simplified the philosophy 
of mind, and in the last fifty years the world 
has made rapid strides toward the comprehen- 
sion of the intricate subject of mind. One-half 
of the people of the United States who are able 
to read do not have to be told the meaning of 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, Cautiousneas, 
Self-Esteem, Firmness, Conscientiousness, Ven- 
eration, Benevolence, Philoprogenitiveness, 
Causality, or Eventuality, and millions of our 
countrymen know the definition of every men- 
tal faculty and the office which it is intended 
to perform. The writers for newspapers, as 
well as novelists, employ the terminology of 
Phrenology in many instances as the readiest 
method of communicating their thoughts to 
the public, and we can follow many who do 
not use the terminology, but describe mind 
according to Phrenological science, and we 
perceive the source of their information. 

The insane to-day are treated much more 
successfully than formerly, and the most emi- 
nent men in this department of medical science 
understand and acknowledge Phrenology as 
their source of success. And even the pulpit, 
in many instances, has learned that Phrenology 
is the most effectual guide to the treatment of 
theological subjects. Some ministers do not 
deem it proper to confess that Phrenology has 
helped them, while others are manly and cour- 
ageous enough to use Phrenological terms 
themselves in the pulpit. Another half cen- 
tury, we trust, will make every intelligent man 
informed on the subject of Phrenology, so that 
its terms will be considered not only the short- 
est, but the best mode of communicating 
thought relative to mind in the pulpit, at the 
bar, through the press, and in social conversa- 
tion. The reason Phrenology has made more 
rapid progress with the people than some other 
sciences is, that it has not been hidden by a 
profession or locked up in dead languages. 
Many books have been published illustrating 
and explaining the subject in a clear and fa- 
miliar manner, adapted to easy comprehension ; 





lecturers have disseminated the new philoso- 
phy, and the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, for 
more than a third of a century, has gone forth 
a monthly messenger to the ends of the civilized 
world, and many thousands have eagerly ac- 
cepted the teachings and sought to apply them 
to their bodily and mental improvement. 
Some physiologists have been bold and gen- 
erous enough to teach the laws of the human 
body. They have written and lectured until 
thousands to-day understand much relative to 
their structure, how to maintain it in health 
and how to recuperate when over-worked or 
otherwise depressed, and still the medical pro- 
fession is not run out, nor is it likely to be. As 
book after book on divers subjects calculated 
to benefit men in daily life are brought out, we 
hail the fact as a harbinger of good to the 
human race. In this connection it is not out 
of place to mention a new and deservedly pop- 
ular book which our enterprising neighbors, 
Messrs. Hurd & Houghton, have recently pub- 
lished, entitled “Fireside Science.” The au- 
thor, Dr. James R. Nichols, is the editor of the 
Boston Journal of Chemistry. He treats his 
topics in a familiar, clear, and vigorous man- 
ner, and his labor is calculated to serve an ex- 
cellent purpose. This work has the simplicity 
of a narrative, and awakens an interest equal 
to a romance, and yet has to do with the com- 
mon daily interests and duties of life. Its arti- 
cles relate to farming, cooking, health, compo- 
sition of the human body, warming and ventil- 
ation of houses, guarding against infectious 
diseases, and many other things which minister 
to health, safety, and happiness. 
——-—§9—— 


ANOTHER GHOST STORY. 


‘HIS appalling incident came under my 

own notice: 

In the fall of 1867 I lived at Auckland, New 
Zealand. We were in the habit of taking a 
ride on horseback every day about five o’clock 
P.M., when the sun was declining, returning at 
seven to our evening meal. We had trotted 
through the usual fashionable ride, had left it 
behind us a few miles, and now verged out on 
the common toward a clump of acacia trees 
in full fragrance, a very favorite resort: of ours, 
and generally the end of our daily ride. We 
were about turning, when my sister Kate pro- 
posed our going a little farther to get some 
wattle bark to dye a crayfish net she was 
making in anticipation of an excursion to 4 
small rocky island the next week ; so we push- 
ed on, my sister and a friend going ahead. 
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They had reached the wattles when sudden- 
ly we heard an unearthly scream from Kate, 
whom we saw bent down to her saddle holding 
on to the horse’s mane. The horse kept back- 
ing and trembling as if he saw some fright- 
ful object too, and poor Kate, without ceas- 
ing to scream, called out, “God have mercy! 
God have mercy! take me away! take me 
away!” When we galloped up, her escort, 
who had dismounted, was leading the horse 
away and holding her on at the same time, 
while to us her mind seemed quite gone. 

Back on the road again, we happily met with 
a wagonette. We put her in, propping her up 
with cushions and loving arms. For two days 
she lay in her bed insensible; and more than 
a week elapsed before her full memory returned 
to her, when the story we heard was this : 

The wattle trees they had reached were very 
thickly grown together; probably there were 
two or three hundred of them; the light of 
day could not penetrate, but piercing the dark- 
ness she first saw a white object. Looking 
steadily at it, it came toward her through trees 
and branches which seemed to be no impedi- 
ment. When near enough, it stopped; and 
now the sight was horrifying—it was naked to 
its waist; the blood streaming from wounds 
with the arrows still in them, and hanging on 
the outside, the liver and heart torn and drag- 
ging from the body. This was frightful! be- 
fore she lost consciousness she noticed the lips 
moving and the hand pointing downward. 

A consultation was held among her friends. 
The two gentlemen of the party consulted the 
coroner as to the feasibility of inspecting the 
place. A day was fixed: four gentlemen, the 
coroner himself being one, and two laborers 
with shovels, who were kept in the dark as to 
the proceedings, all sallied from the town at 
ten o’clock in the morning. Arriving at their 
destination, they had to cut away some of the 
branches to get through. It was not long 
before a fearful deed became apparent. On 
the surface of the ground was a man’s skull, 
with the bones of the arms and limbs, some 
chopped in two, with the remains of a fire close 
by. Gathering the bones together and looking 
around for other evidences of the fearful crime, 
they found, hanging on a tree, a piece of cloth 
tied so as to form a bag; in it were a few sov- 
ereigns and a paper stating that the unhappy 
man was Theodore Betts Armstrong; that the 
New Zealand cannibals had made him prisoner, 
and intended todevourhim. He stated, on the 
paper, he knew nothing could save him. He 
had been tied round the waist to the tree, but 








his hands being free he made this effort to tell 
his fate. The most remarkable part was that 
this Mr. Armstrong was Kate’s uncle, and 
through his remains being identified, not only 
by the written statement, but by one of the 
teeth having a small gold plate attached, a 
verdict in law was given in her favor, by 
which she came into a fortune of twenty thou- 
sand pounds ($100,000) and a large tract of 
land, her uncle having been one of the first 
settlers in New Zealand. Senga Enryb. 
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A VOICE FROM STATE’S PRISON. 


N the interest of poor fallen humanity we 
publish the following letter, which clearly 
explains itself, and suggests a remedy. Will the 
authorities heed these suggestions? Will they 
not provide the necessary books and education- 
al facilities, by which convicts may be improved 
and rendered self-supporting? Or, will they 
continue to keep and send them forth on the 
same low plane on which it found them? Is 
this “ doing as we would be done by ?” 
Stne Sine Prison. 
Dear Srr—I hope you will excuse me for 
taking the liberty to trespass on your very 
valuable time long enough to lay my case be- 
fore you. I am a well-meaning young man, 
but through some unknown (to me) agency I 
have got into prison. I don’t wish to rob any 
one, and, still less, murder any one; however, 
I came near doing both, although I did neither. 
I was not drunk at the time, as I never use 
either rum or tobacco in any form, but still, 
though I was a hard-working young man, in 
an evil moment I fell. I went out to enjoy 
myself in the evening, mct a few others, one 
of whom I knew, and in less than an hour I 
was in the station-house on a charge of larceny 
and feloniously assaulting a peaceable citizen. 
God knows I was not guilty in thought, 
word, or action, but still, being in their com- 
pany, I had to abide by the consequences—four 
years and six months in prison at hard labor. 
3ut, as I was caught in bad company, I firm] 
believe I “4 got my just deserts. When 
came here I could not write my name, but 
through the aid of a fellow-convict I managed 
to earn the price of a few books and a slate, 
and went to work to learn all I could before 
my time expired. I can spell every word in 
my “definer” correctly, but I now wish to 
know more. I asked a permit from our agent 
and warden to have some blank-books to learn 
the theory of book-keeping, and his reply was, 
“T knew as much as he did.” Well, I, being a 
convict, could not gainsay him, and perhaps 
he was right after all. Now, what I wish to 
ask is this: What do the people use prisons 
for? Is it to lock men up for a time, and then 
turn them loose without a week’s board in 
their pocket, their character for honesty gone, 
etc., without a trade, or even a little schoolin, 
to enable them to earn a livelihood in future 
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Nevertheless, this is just what is being done 
here every day. The authorities think of, and 
study nothing else, than how to rob the State. 
Of course, I need not tell you how well they 
succeed. I have several of your books, and as 
I know you would not do even a convict in- 
justice, I write this to urge you to appeal to 
the public, through the medium of your valu- 
able JOURNAL, to look into the matter. Give 
us a trade, a little schooling, and a situation 
on going out of here, and the result will show 
for itself. I am willing to work for nothing 
but my board and clothes for some good man, 
if he will be kind enough to educate me. I 
mean, of course, after I getout. I never knew 
the benefit of an education till I came here, 
and had so much time, nights and Sundays, 
to think of it. If I wasa scholar, I could fill 
a large book about the doings of this place. 
However, I mean to come and see you when I 

et out, and you may depend on being aston- 
ished when I do. 





Hoping you will give this publication, and 
that it may bear fruit, I beg leave to sign my- 
self at present. CONVICT. 

[Now, if the same facilities were afforded 
for educating prisoners, intellectually and re- 
ligiously, that are afforded to the less needy 
classes, is it not probable that, when their 
terms of confinement expired, they would, 
every man of them, come out better than they 
went in? And is not this as desirable for the 
State and the nation as for the individual? Let 
preachers, lecturers, and teachers instruct those 
hungry-minded victims, and fit them for the 
duties of life, which are hard enough even for 
those most favorably constituted. Who will 
move or take the lead in this good work ? God 
will bless every well-ordered effort in this di- 
rection 
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HISTORY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

HE sun is a fervid, assiduous artist, and 
has for countless ages photographed 
beauty on the face of nature. The bloom on 
the maiden’s cheek and the gorgeous radian- 
cy of the tropical scene are alike the product 
of his pencil. Doubtless Old Sol would have 
continued to practice his art to suit his own 
fancy had not Prometheus Niepce rudely 
snatched his implements. Two centuries 
ago Giovanni Baptiste Porta, a Neapolitan 
physician, invented the camera-obscura. But 
this valuable instrument was regarded as 
nothing but an ingenious toy until about 
1814, The peculiar effect of light on a com- 
bination of silver with chlorine is one among 
the precious discoveries made by the alche- 
mists, who, though they failed in finding the 
key to the mystery of transmuting the base 
metals, did find philosopher's stones of great- 
er value. The Swedish chemist Scheele, born 
in 1742, demonstrated, by means of the spec- 
trum, that the violet ray had the greatest 
power in decomposing the chloride of silver. 
The attention of the prominent scientists of 
Europe was directed toward the effect of 
light on this substance, but their investiga- 
tions were fruitless. Several years prior to 





Daguerre’s discovery, Hoffmeister suggested 
that the sun might be made to act as an en- 
graver, but he merely announced it as a fancy. 
The first vigorous effort to create a sun- 
painting was made by Josiah Wedgewood 
and Sir Humphrey Davy. These gentlemen 
applied a coating of nitrate of silver to paper 
or leather, which was spread on a frame. By 
means of the solar microscope they were en- 
abled to obtain faint images on this recep- 
tacle, which soon vanished, as they had no 
means to render them permanent. Their 
process was published in the journal of the 
Royal Institute in 1803. In 1812 Courtois, 
a chemical manufacturer in Paris, discovered 
iodine, the agent which was all-essential to 
the attainment of permanent sun-pictures. 
But it was reserved for Niepce to be the first 
to use it. Joseph Nicépore Niepce was a 
French merchant who had acquired a com- 
petency and resolved to devote himself to 
experimenting on the properties of light in 
order to obtain permanent photographs. Af- 
ter many trials his iabor was rewarded with 
success, and in 1814 he accomplished the 
grand result—he made the first permanent 
photograph! He then -demonstrated the 
value of the camera, for it was through its 
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instrumentality that he made his pictures, 
He also utilized iodine as a developer. 
Niepce’s process was to coat a glass or metal 
plate with a species of asphaltum known as 
the “ bitumen of Judea,” instead of the salts 
of silver. This he placed in the camera, and 
in five or six hours the action of light caused 
the bitumen to dissolve so as to delineate 
an object, and the image was fixed by oil of 
lavender. Some specimens of Niepce’s work 
are preserved in the British Museum. They 
are of an exceedingly rude character, but re- 
semble the daguerreotype. Niepce named 
his process Heliography. 

In “319 Sir John Herschel discovered the 
hypost..phite of soda, a substance which was 
destined to exercise a potential influence on 
heliography. In 1826 Niepce became ac- 
quainted with Daguerre, who had for many 
years previously directed his energies in the 
same direction as himself, but had met with 
indifferent success. Louis Jacques Maude 
Daguerre was born at Corneilles, in France, 
in 1787. He was by profession a painter, but 
had acquired considerable distinction as a 
scientist. He was a prominent member of 
the French Academy of Fine Arts. In order 
to promote their investigations they resolved 
to unite their efforts, and they accordingly 
entered into a formal copartnership. 

In 1829 the partners conceived the idea 
of using iodine in the form of vapor. This 
they applied to a highly polished surface of 
silver, and the iodide of silver thus formed 
was exceedingly sensitive to the action of 
light. By this means the time of exposure 
was reduced from hours to minutes. In 1883 
Niepce passed away, and his son Isidore suc- 
ceeded him as Daguerre’s partner. In 1839 
an arrangement was effected with the French 
Government, by the terms of which the pro- 
cess was to be given to the world, in consid- 
eration of an annual life-pension of six thou- 
sand francs given to Daguerre, and of four 
thousand francs to Niepce, with reversions 
of one-half those sums to their widows. By 
universal consent the title of “ daguerreo- 
typy” was given to the new art, but perhaps 
with as little justice as the name of Americus 
was bestowed on the New World. The honor 
of making the first permanent picture most 


certainly belongs to Niepce. But it is not 9 


the writer's intention to detract from the 





actual credit which is due to Daguerre. For 
fourteen years he strove to attain the grand 
result. So devoted was he to his purpose, to 
the exclusion of all other concerns, that, in 
common with many other eminent inventors, 
he incurred the reproach of insanity. Even 
his own wife was induced to share the gen- 
eral belief. M. Dumas, the distinguished 
French chemist, narrates that Madame Da- 
guerre, in 1825, urged by anxiety for her 
husband, approached him, at the close of a 
lecture, and said, “Monsieur Dumas, as a 
scientific man I have a question of vital im- 
portance to myself to ask you. I am the 
wife of Daguerre, the painter. For some 
time he has let the idea seize him that he can 
fix the image of the camera. Do you think 
it possible? He is always at the thought; 
he can’t sleep at night for it. Iam afraid he 
is out of his mind. Do you think, as a man 
of science, it can ever be done? or is he 
mad?” “In the present state of knowl- 
edge,” replied Dumas, “it can not be done; 
but I can not say it will always remain im- 
possible, nor set the man down as mad who 
seeks for it.” 

It is a singular fact that Daguerre was op- 
posed to sitting for his portrait, and obsti- 
nately refused to be daguerreotyped except in 
one instance. Mr. Charles R. Meade, of New 
York city, enjoys this distinction. Aided by 
the advocacy of the wife and niece of Da- 
guerre, Mr. Meade prevailed on him to sit for 
his portrait, and numerous copies were after- 
ward produced. 

We will now compare the processes of 
Daguerre and Niepce. Both used the came- 
ra. Daguerre’s receptacle was iodide of silver 
on a metal plate ; that of Niepce was bitumen 
on a metal plate. Daguerre used the vapor 
of mercury as.a developer; Niepce employed 
iodine for the same office. Daguerre used 
the hyposulphite of soda as a fixing agent, 
while Niepce made the oil of lavender answer 
the same purpose. When first Daguerre sub- 
jected the iodidized plates to the action of 
mercury he failed to develop the image. 
But during one of his trials he accidentally 
discerned a dim image on that portion of the 
plate which had been least exposed to the 
heat. This discovery induced him to reduce 
the temperature, and his triumph was at 
once assured, 
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Totally ignorant of the experiments of 
Niepce and Daguerre, Henry Fox Talbot was 
silently pursuing the same object in England. 
Six months before the publication of daguer- 
reotypy,on January 3ist, 1839, Mr. Talbot 
addressed a paper to the Royal Society an- 
nouncing a photographic process of his own 
discovery. The method practiced by him 
was to immerse paper in a solution of com- 
mon salt, and afterward in‘one of nitrate of 
silver. This produced a film of chloride of 
silyer, which is more sensitive to the influence 
of light than is the nitrate. On this surface 
was applied the object to be imaged, which 
was of course to be transparent. When sub- 
jected to the rays of a blazing sun for a pe- 
riod of half a second, an inverted image was 
produced. This, the negative, was again 
copied by the same process, and a positive 
print was obtained. To Talbot, then, belongs 
the glory of first printing from a negative, 
and of devising a method to multiply copies 
of pictures. In 1842 he substituted iodide 
of silver as his receptacle, and used hyposul- 
phite of soda as a developer. All that was 
now necessary to render photography a truly 
magic art was the discovery of some material 
which would produce an instantaneous image. 

In 1851 Frederick Scott Archer, an English- 
man, discovered collodion—a preparation of 
gun-cotton. Collodion is the photographer's 
sublime elixir. Nature in all her moods can 
be photographed by its agency. The collo- 
dion process is almost instantaneous, suffi- 
ciently so to image the flowing water, the va- 
garies of the atmosphere, and the ever-chang- 
ing expression of the features. Itself the off- 
spring of science, photography has become its 
most useful ally, and it would be impossible to 
estimate its precious services, Aside from its 
application to depicting animated scenes, 
it has rendered inestimable aid to chemistry, 
to geological investigation, to medical and 
surgical science, and in the service of arch- 
itecture and many branches of manufac- 
ture. In fact, it would require the space of 
a large volume to properly describe its effi- 
ciency. All honor be, then, to the grand trio, 
Niepce, Daguerre, and Talbot, who, impelled 
by the same divine impulse, independently 
solved the same great problem by different 
methods. Doubtless philosophy will yet rec- 
ognize those subtile, mysterious laws which 


control the human mind and banish forever 
the word “accident ” from its vocabulary. 
PHOTOGRAPHY IN AMERICA. 

Hardly more than a quarter of a century 
has elapsed since Professor Gouraud visited 
America in order to lecture on Daguerre’s 
new art. He exhibited specimens of sun- 
painting made in the presence of his audi- 
ence; but beyond the manipulation and expo- 
sure of the sensitized plates, he had nothing 
to teach. In 1839 sun-painting was practiced 
as a business by but two individuals in the 
United States. Now, it is computed that 
photography in America, in all its ramifica- 
tions, furnishes employment for not less than 
fifty thousand persons, and a capital of not 
far from five millions of dollars is active im 
its service. It has steadily advanced from a 
rude mechanical operation until it has at- 
tained the dignity of a fine art. Although 
great improvement has been made in appara- 
tus and material through the characteristic 
ingenuity of our countrymen, yet the im- 
provement in the instruments of photography 
is proportionately insignificant to the ad- 
vance made in the development of the art it- 
self. In fact, esthetics have received from 
photography new laws of surpassing exqui- 
siteness. Thirty years ago the apparatus of 
the photographer mingled insignificantly 
among the stock of the hardware merchant. 
To-day, immense capitals, large factories, ana 
extensive warehouses are set apart for the 
manufacture and sale of photographic stock. 
Thirty years ago the camera rudely painted 
an insensate image. To-day, it is taught to 
reflect the soul's secret emotion, and to por- 
tray vividly, not the mere outlines of form 
and feature, but the subject as he is, and 
introduces him for the first time to an inti- 
mate acquaintance with his own lineaments. 
The story of this eventful thirty years may 
best be told in narratives of the lives of those 
workers whose labors most largely contribut- 
ed to promote progress. We begin with a 
sketch of 

PROFESSOR JOHN W. DRAPER. 

This gentleman claims the honor of having 
made the first sun-portrait of the human 
face. For several years prior to the discov- 
ery of Daguerre, Professor Draper had been 

"engaged in investigating the chemical effects 





of light. When Talbot's process was pub- 
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lished, Mr. Draper commenced a series of ex- 
periments with the view of reducing the time 
of exposure, in order to apply it to the por- 
trayal of animated objects; for the time re- 
quired was too long to permit the sitter to re- 
tain a rigid posture throughout the operation. 
He thought that by using lenses of larger 
diameter and shorter focus he might succeed 
in reducing the time. He used lenses of five 
inches diameter and seven inches focus, and 
succeeded. His first attempt at human por- 
traiture was made in an ordinary room, and 
the sitter’s face was dusted with flour, as he 
supposed that the shadows on the face could 
not be imaged. But observing that the dark 
spots of the dress were imprinted, he removed 
the flour and solved the problem which even 
Daguerre despaired of seeing accomplished— 
he had daguerreotyped the human face! 
Professor Draper subsequently associated 
himself in business with Professor Morse, 
and they fitted up a studio in a glass struc- 
ture on the roof of the New York University. 
Here they did a flourishing business, 

Sir David Brewster, in an article which 
appeared in the Edinburg Review for January, 
1843, gracefully refers to Dr. Draper as being 
the first to make sun-paintings of the human 
face. Dr. Draper soon dissolved his business 
connection with the art, but has ever devoted 
himself to its interests. He has written many 
valuable essays and treatises on photography, 
many of which have been translated into the 
languages of Europe. He was chosen the first 
President of the New York Photographical 
Society. If photography was invented in the 
old world, it was in America that its capacity 
for usefulness was developed. Next in honor 
to the name of the inventors of daguerreotypy 
should be placed that of Dr. Draper. 

PROFESSOR SAMUEL F. B. MORSE. 

It is not our purpose to give an extended 
sketch of this distinguished scientist, but 
merely to confine our attention to his connec- 
tion with photography. In the spring of 
1839 Professor Morse, being in Paris, was 
invited by Daguerre to inspect the result of 
his experiments. Professor Morse was at 
this period the President of the Academy of 
Fine Arts in New York. Daguerre was then 
waiting for the French Government to secure 
him a pension before he published his pro- 
cess. The specimens shown to Morse by 





Daguerre were some delineations of inani- 
mate objects. Professor Morse suggested to 
Daguerre the feasibility of taking portraits 
of living subjects. As the time required for 
portraying varied from fifteen to twenty min- 
utes, Daguerre declared that in his opinion it 
would be impracticable for that purpose. 
After Professor Morse returned to America, 
still cherishing the belief that life-portraits 
could be produced, he constructed the neces- 
sary apparatus; and in order to experiment in 
that direction, owing to the rudeness of his in- 
struments, he labored under many difficulties. 
He first daguerreotyped the Unitarian church 
in this city, in September, 1839. He next 
undertook to make portraits of his daughters: 
He improvised a studio on the roof of a house. 
After a sitting of ten or twenty minutes ir 
the face of the sun, he was delighted to find 
that he produced excellent portraits. Pro- 
fessor Morse believed that he had made the 
first life-portrait, but the weight of evidence 
tips the scale in favor of Professor Draper. 
Between these two gentlemen, however, the 
honor lies divided. They associated them- 
selves subsequently as partners, and engaged 
in the practice of photography. The part- 
nership, however, was of brief duration, and 
Professor Morse continued the business alone 
in order to obtain the means necessary to 
accomplish the great purpose of his life—the 
consummation of the electric telegraph. 
ALEXANDER 8. WOLCOTT 
lays claim to having been among the first to 
have made life-portraits. In 1840 he made 
an improvement in the apparatus by intro- 
ducing into use a reflector of wider aperture 
and shorter focus. The improvement was 
recognized and adopted abroad. Mr. Wol- 
cott, in connection with his partner, Mr. John 
Johnson, likewise discovered a valuable chem- 
ical combination known as “ Wolcott’s Mix- 
ture,” which is peculiarly sensitive to the ac- 
tion of light. 

Dr. Goddard, in 1840, being at the time 
engaged in the Pennsylvania University, in- 
troduced the use of bromine as an accelerator. 
He had made many experiments with bro- 
mine, and succeeded in obtaining instantane- 
ous portraits and views in the open air. 

EDWARD ANTHONY 
inspected the specimens of Daguerre’s work 
exhibited by Professor Gouraud on the cowner 
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of Broadway and Chambers Street in 1838, 
and conceived the notion of experimenting 
on his owm account. He had then just grad- 
uated from Columbia College. His first effort 
was to secure a camera, but in those days 
there were no photographic stock dealers, 
and he had recourse to his own ingenuity to 
construct one. He procured a cigar-box, 
which cost him nothing, and made apertures 
in it for the insertion of an ordinary spectacle 
lens, which cost him twenty-five cents. With 
this primitive instrument he produced some 
excellent sun-paintings. He continued to 
practice the art as a dilettante during such 
leisure as his profession as civil engineer 
would permit. When Ashburton and Web- 
ster were appointed Commissioners by their 
respective Governments to settle the North- 
east Boundary controversy, Mr. Anthony was 
invited by the American authorities to ac- 
company the surveying expedition to act in 
the double capacity of civil engineer and 
photographer. The purpose of the expedi- 
tion was to locate the boundary liné of British 
and American territory. Mr. Anthony made 
several photographic views of the “ High- 
iands” and other portions.of the disputed 
territory, and which were estimated as inval- 
uable aids in determining that vexed ques- 
tion. This is the first instance of the employ- 
ment of photography in the service of na- 
tions. In 1842 Mr. Anthony entered into 
copartnership with his brother Henry, and 
they engaged in the practice of photography 
as a business, But the firm was dissolved 
before the expiration of the year, and Mr. 
Anthony continued the business in connection 
with a Mr. Edwards. In 1843 Messrs, An- 
thony and Edwards visited Washington and 
portrayed the members of the Senate, with 
the -intention of publishing the engraving 
known as “Clay’s Farewell to the Senate.” 
This engraving was regarded as a masterpiece 
of art, and the fidelity of the portraits evoked 
universal admiration. The Emperor of Aus- 
tria and the King of Prussia, to whom copies 
were presented, bestowed gold medals on Mr. 
Anthony as tokens of merit. After the pub- 
lication of this engraving, Mr. Anthony with- 
drew from the practice of photography and 
founded what has since grown to be the 
largest stock house in the world. He had 
begun the portrait business with a stock of 





materials of which the invoice value was less 
than a hundred dollars, having bought out 
Mr. 8S. Broadbent, formerly an operative in 
the employ of Morse, but who is now en- 
gaged in portrait painting. Mr. Anthony 
still retains the original invoice, as a record 
of his modest beginning. This gentleman is 
among those who have most contributed 
toward the advancement of photography in 
this country. Inspired by the enthusiasm of 
the artist, his connection with photography 
has not been of a mere mercenary character, 
but a labor of love. 
HENRY T. ANTHONY. 

The name of this gentleman is prominently 
identified with the history and progress of 
photography is this country. His connection 
with the art dates back to its introduction 
in the United States, He associated himself 
with his brother Edward in the portrait busi- 
ness, but subsequently withdrew and devoted 
his attention to other pursuits. After Mr. 
Edward .Anthony had established the stock 
business, he was rejoined by his brother 
Henry, and the firm has been since known as 
E. & H. T. Anthony & Co. The subject of 
our sketch was the first to take instantaneous 
pictures, not only in the United States, but 
in the world. This is the highest attainment 
of the art. He also invented the valuable 
process of fuming sensitive paper with am- 
monia, thereby rendering the printing pro- 
cess much more certain and economical. He 
also recently introduced the use of alum as a 
component of the silver bath. This has re- 
duced the printing of photographs on albu- 
menized paper to almost absolute certainty, 
besides accomplishing greater economy in the 
use of gold and silver. This discovery he 
freely gave to the profession, who have re- 
peatedly testified their grateful appreciation 
of this generous act by overwhelming him 
with thanks and written testimonials. The 
National Photographic Association of the 
United States also awarded him the silver 
medal for effecting the greatest improve- 
ment in the chemistry of photography for 
the year 1870. Mr. Anthony is constantly 
experimenting on his own suggestions, and 
likewise tests all innovations which are 
broached in the various European journals. 
He is an exceedingly close observer of minute 
chemical effects in connection with the pho- 
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tographic business, and has acquired a world- 
wide reputation for the acuteness of his judg- 
ment in this direction. 

ALBERT 8. SOUTHWORTH AND JOSIAH J. 

HAWES. 

These gentlemen formed a copartnership in 
1848 fur the practice of photography. This 
union was productive of many valuable fruits. 
Among the more important may be mention- 
ed the invention of the “swing-polishing- 
plate-holder.” In the spring of 1846 they 
daguerreotyped the sun in the course of an 
eclipse, using the object-glass of a telescope 
as an aid; the pictures were pronounced of 
surpassing excellence. They also made some 
fine daguerreotypes of the moon. Another 
important contrivance invented by them was 
an arrangement of triple lenses by which 
straight lines could be copied, and which 
was of considerable service to engravers. In 
1846-7 they, together, invented a camera by 
means of which several different pictures 
could be produced on the axis of the lens 
successively at different periods. In 1852 
they discovered a method of making stereo- 
scopic views so as to avoid all distortion. 
In 1853 they perfected a grand parlor stereo. 
scope presenting pictures of the dimensions 
of life. In 1854 they secured a patent for a 
movable plate-holder which they invented. 
They also devised a method for softening 
prints to any degree of mellowness. In 1857 
Mr. Southworth originated a plan of photo- 
graphing disputed handwriting so as to as- 
sist in its identification. The legal profes- 
sion had frequent occasion to avail itself of 
Mr. Southworth’s ingenuity in the settlement 
of vexed questions involving disputed, ob- 
scure, or partially obliterated handwriting. 
And in Massachusetts the efficacy of photog- 
raphy in dispelling doubts in such cases has 
been so fully demonstrated, that for several 
years past Mr. Southworth has devoted his 
almost exclusive attention in this direction. 
It is seldom that industry and ingenuity are 
so fruitful as to yield so many important re- 
sults in a brief lifetime as it is our pleasure 
to record in this sketch, 

M. B. BRADY. 

The name of this gentleman is historic. 
For many years he stood at the head of his 
profession without a rival. Mr. Brady was 
the first who undertook to elevate heliogra- 





phy from a mere mechanical process to the 
graceful dignity of an art. Not only in his 
own country, but throughout the civilized 
world, was he recognized as having attained 
the highest excellence. At home, for seven 
consecutive years, he wrested the first prize 
from his struggling competitors at the exhi- 
bitions of the American Institute in this city. 
In 1851, at the World's Great Fair held in 
London, he achieved the culmination of 
triumphs and was proclaimed the best da- 
gucrreotypist on the planet, and was awarded 
the highest premium. But however lustrous 
may be his career as a photographist, and 
however enviable his position as an artist, it 
is as a national benefactor that Mr. Brady 
will live longest and brightest. For upward 
of twenty years he has maintained a studio 
at the national capital. He early conceived 
the idea of securing portraits of eminent 
Americans. For nearly twenty years he has, 
with this fixed purpose, portrayed all of our 
countrymen who have been distinguished in 
every career. His collection contains, among 
others, the portraits of the heroes of the Mex- 
ican war, of the great Rebellion, and of the 
departed statesmen who have adomed the 
past generation, and whose memory will be 
perpetuated in revered remembrance. To 
appreciate properly the benefit thus conferred 
on the nation, we have but to remember how 
all mankind deplore that there exists no ac- 
curate portrait of Washington. What a sol- 
ace would our countrymen derive from gazing 
on the very expression worn by the features 
of the nation’s “ father” embalmed in living 
sunbeams! For years Mr. Brady has strug- 
gled on without any public recognition of 
his great services; but during the spring of 
the present year the Committee on the Li- 
brary reported a bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives urging the importance of securing 
to the country this collection of portraits of 
the illustrious dead. To use the appropriate 
phraseology of the Committee's report, “ An 
historical album both of the living and the 
dead would be a constant source of national 
gratification, and ita locality the very shrine 
of patriotism.” But the services of Mr. 
Brady are far more comprehensive than in 
the portrayal of representative men; he has 
in the very din of battle, amid the carnage 
and the smoke, snatched the fading scenes 
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of death, and preserved them in perpetual 
vividness. The prominent incidents of the 
battle-field, with its shifting scenery, its 
pomp and misery, now partially screened by 
the curtain of smoke, now revealed in all its 
naked horrors, are preserved as perennial 
pictures, painted by the same sun which gave 
reality to the original scene. 
F. L. LANGENHEIM 
is one of the most enterprising photagra- 
phers in the country. He is the recipient of 
several gold medals from European poten- 
tates. In 1848 he introduced in the United 
States the talbotype made on paper prepared 
with the iodide of silver. In 1850 Mr. Lan- 
genheim introduced the stereoscope into this 
country, and he likewise organized the Amer- 
ican Stereoscopic Company. He is recog- 
nized as one of the most accomplished of 
artists. He applied the camera to the pro- 
duction of lantern slides with great effect. 
He also excels in mico-photography. He has 
selected Philadelphia for the field of his 
labors. 
ABRAHAM BOGARDUS 

is the popular President of the National Pho- 
tographic Association of the United States. 
He has held this honorable position for four 
terms, and, in fact, has been the first and 
only presiding officer of the Association, his 
election and re-election not having been op- 
posed by a dissenting voice. His courteous 
and dignified administration of the affairs of 
the Association invariably draws forth grace- 
ful acknowledgments from the members in 
the form of a vote of thanks. The formation 
of this society is mainly owing to the earnest 
endeavors of Mr. Bogardus. The object of 
the Association is to form a union of the 
brethren of the magic art, welded by bonds 
of mutual interest and amity. Annual con- 
ventions are held in some chief city of the 
Union for the discussing of photographic 
matters, and on these occasions a commend- 
able rivalry is exhibited by each member in 
generously donating to the common fund 
what information he may have acquired ben- 
eficial to the art. By this means photogra- 
phy in the United States has become rapidly 
progressive. The career of Mr. Bogardus has 
been a successful one in a pecuniary aspect 
and otherwise. In 1846 he began his busi- 
ness life on the corner of Barclay and Green- 





wich streets in this city, with a capital of 
fifty dollars. He is an example of the suc- 
cessful photographer, having acquired a com- 
petency as the fruit of his business, and is 
now about to retire from the field of action, 
although not from a participation of the 
family joys and sorrows. He will still con- 
tinue his public relations with photography. 
When he commenced business he employed 
one assistant, at a weekly salary of two dol- 
lars and a half. Now his pay-roll often foots 
up $500 for a week. Mr. Bogardus has 
always stood ready, purse in hand, to aid the 
advancement of the art or in the protection 
of its interests. Animated by this spirit, he 
has on several occasions donated large sums 
of money for the benefit of photography. 
We regret that want of space restricts us to 
such a brief sketch of Mr. Bogardus, but he 
already enjoys a wide reputation, and has 
been sketched repeatedly. 
JOHN A, WHIPPLE 

was born in Grafton, Massachusetts, in 1823. 
In the spring of 1841 he was associated with 
Mr. Elias Howe (the inventor of the sewing 
machine) in the manufacturing of photogra- 
phic chemicals, at Cambridgeport, Mass. But 
the enterprise was abandoned as unprofitable, 
as photography was too young at that time 
to sustain the business. Mr. Whipple next 
applied himself to sun-portraiture in Boston, 
and achieved a rapid success. In 1848, in 
connection with Mr. Wm. B. Jones, he dis- 
covered a process of making negatives on 
glass instead of on paper, which until then 
was the material used. The paper negative 
had many disadvantages, chief among which 
was that defects were copied on the print. 
By the new process a combination of iodide 
of potassa and milk was applied to a glass 
plate, which when dry was bathed in a solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver. Messrs. Whipple 
and Jones are entitled to the credit, we be- 
lieve, of making the first glass negative in 
the United States. When they published 
their method, they felicitated themselves on 
giving to the world an entirely novel process, 
but in this respect they were doomed to be 
sadly disappointed. They were greatly cha- 
grined to learn that a method almost identi- 
cal to their own had been published a year 
previous in Silliman’s Journal, with the ex- 
ception that albumen, having been found to 
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be more efficacious than milk, had been sub- 
stituted for it. They, however, practiced 
their method with signal success, They soon 
afterward introduced the use of honey to 
soften the albumen, which effected an im- 
portant improvement. In 1853, Mr. Cutting 
having secured letters patent for the inven- 
tion of his collodion process, Mr. Whipple 
combined his patent with that of Mr. Cut- 
ting. In 1850 Mr. Whipple daguerreotyped 
the moon, using for this purpose the great 
telescope of Cambridge Observatory. This 
was the first application ef the new art to 
the purposes of astronomy, and some speci- 
mens sent to Europe created a profound sen- 
sation in circles of science, and evoked the 
general admiration on account of their art- 
istic beauty. At the World’s Fair held in 
London, in 1851, their daguerreotypes secured 
a prize. In 1852 Mr. Whipple daguerreo- 
typed the stars of all magnitudes, save those 
of the fifth. This was considered an extraor- 
dinary feat. Encouraged by this unexampled 
success, Mr. Whipple then sought for new 
worlds to conquer, and had the presumption 
to insist on imperial Old Sol making a pic- 


“ture of himself. He made some magnificent 


daguerreotypes of the sun and its spots. In 
1857 he produced the first microscopic da- 
guerreotype. In 1867 Mr. Whipple executed 
photographs of the solar eclipse at Shelby- 
ville, Ky., under the supervision of Professor 
Menlock, of Harvard University. On this oc- 
casion he obtained one of the best images 
produced of the sun’s corona. Mr. Whipple 
is established in Boston, where he transacts a 
most prosperous business. We shall make 
no comments on the services rendered by Mr. 
Whipple in promoting the advance of pho- 
tography. The same display of genius and 
energy would have secured eminence in any 
sphere. 
GEORGE G. ROCKWOOD. 

This sun artist left the editorial profession 
for photography about sixteen years ago. 
His efforts have been supplemented by a 
familiarity with art and his portraiture char- 
acterized by a conformity to art principles in 
a process ordinarily practiced as purely me- 
chanical. He was the first to introduce the 
carte-de-visite in this country, and various 
other improvements which have been gen- 
erally adopted. For the past ten years he 





has had no rival as a landscape photographer 
-—the American Institute awarding successive 
premiums at all of its recent exhibitions. 

Mr. Reckwood has written some books 
upon the practical working of his art, and is 
a frequent contributor to the press, An en- 
thusiast in his art, its advancement and de- 
velopment has been as earnestly sought as 
personal gain. His establishment, one of the 
largest and most complete in the country, is 
at 845 Broadway, and covers the upper floors 
of several buildings. 

F, A. WENDEROTH. 

The subject of this sketch is a native of 
Hesse Cassel, Electorate of Hesse. He re- 
ceived an artistic education, and studied 
painting with Professor Frederick Mueller at 
the Academy of Fine Arts in Hesse Cassel. 
In 1846 he was sent to Paris, under the aus- 
pices of this institution, in order to prose- 
cute his studies in the higher branches of art. 
At Paris he received instruction from Leon 
Coignet, until the revolution of ’48 suddenly 
compelled him to terminate his studies. In 
1849 he came to the United States, and re- 
mained in New York city until 1851. Dur- 
ing the intervening two years he was engaged 
in painting pictures for the Art Union. In- 
fluenced by a desire to acquaint himself with 
the resources of our country, he traveled 
through several States of the Union, and also 
of Central America, and extended his ram- 
bles to the South Sea Islands and Australia. 
In 1857 he returned to America and selected 
Philadelphia for his future home. Here he 
employed himself in painting photographs, 
and likewise prosecuted experiments in pho- 
tography. While so engaged he originated 
the ivorytype, an exquisite style of portrait, 
which has since become a universal favorite. 
He subsequently introduced the photo-min- 
iature. Mr. Wenderoth has also invented a 
photozincographic process, which he pro- 
poses soon to utilize. He has acquired con- 
siderable reputation as a painter, and one of 
his best efforts is the painting known as the 
“ Battle of Gettysburg,” which has also been 
reproduced in photography. Perhaps the 
most important contribution made by Wen- 
deroth to photography is the invention of a 
new style of picture during the last few 
months, and which is to be called the “ Ar- 
gento-picture.” He has long sought for this 
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result. The argento-picture combines the 
virtues of both the daguerreotype and paper 
photograph. It can be completed and ready 
for delivery within thirty minutes, whereas 
in unfavorable weather the daguerreotype 
may not be perfected in a week. But weather 
exercises no. influence on this picture. It is 
probably the perfection of brilliancy in com- 
bination with delicacy and precision of de- 
tail. Brighter than the daguerreotype on 
account of the lights being formed on a 
polished metal surface, it is also, like the 





photograph, susceptible of infinite reproduc- 
tion, being printed from a negative. It is as 
fadeless as the amaranth, can be retouched 
and tinted, and is not affected by contact with 
light or fluids. That this is no mean accom- 
plishment is manifest, and entitles the in- 
ventor to a distinguished place on the roll 
of honor. Photography has enlisted in its 
services, in proportion to its age, a greater 
number of brilliant intellects than any of its 
sister arts. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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That which makes a good Constitution must keep It, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inher- 
itance, inust be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 
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HOMES OF 


[Tae Homes or Famous AMERICANS are 
sources of inspiration to the children of the na- 
tion. They are almost sacred in their character, 
and awaken in the hearts of even the most indif- 
ferent beholder a reverence born of respect and 
genuine sentiment. To God's itinerant children, 
those of culture and worth, of purity and sor- 
row, they: possess a fascination not to be measured 
by any but an ideal standard, and never to be de- 
scribed, hardly imagined. Home, to those who 
are out in the heat and the storm, struggling and 
suffering, is a word of powerful import, suggest- 
ing deeper peace and more precious rest than 
comes ever to their kind. But they know its 
spell, its divineness, and keep bright as an argand 
light the memory and the harmony it suggests. 
In presenting this series of sketches, written with 
the expressed and implied assurance that they 
were to be issued in book form, it becomes neces- 
sary co say that in good time, and after they have 
been published in this JouRNAL, they will assume 
a more durable shape and be issued, as was at first 
intended, under the title of ‘* Homes of Famous 
Americans.”—Tue AvuTHor } 


MOUNT VERNON. 
AWRENCE WASHINGTON, the oldest 
son of his house, and the probable future 
head of his family, was sent at an early age, as 
was the custom among the wealthy Virginians 
of that day, to be educated in England. 

He was fourteen years the senior of his half- 
brother George, and was to him a model and 
guide. The brotherly affection which existed 
between them did more perhaps than anything 
else to influence the future career of the son; 
and, when later, Lawrence obtained a com- 





* (Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1872, in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 





FAMOUS AMERICANS. 
BY LAURA C. 


HOLLOWAY. 


mission and embarked in the West India ex- 
pedition, in 1740, George remained at home to 
act soldier and play commander-in-chief of 
Hobby’s school. The martial spirit of the 
family was not likely to be lost in this third 
son, nor was it at all inclined to lie dormant 
while a member of the household was an 
actual participant in the stirring scenes being 
enacted by the troops under General Went- 
worth and Admiral Vernon. 

The capture of Porto Bello, and the seige of 
Carthagena were exciting themes to the child 
whose brother was in command of his ¢om- 
pany in the later engagement, and who ex- 
pected at the close of the campaign to rejoin 
his regiment in England and remain a soldier. 
But the death of his father, Augustine Wash- 
ington, and his subsequent marriage to Anne 
Fairfax, decided the future of L:wrence, and 
doubWess colored the after-life of George, who 
was now left to his care. He renounced all 
idea of promotion in the army and foreign ser- 
vice, and settled himself on his estate on the 
banks of te Potomac, to which he gave the 
name of Mount Vernon, in honor of the Ad- 
miral. 

Until his death, which occurred in - 1752, his 
house was the occasional home of his favorite 
brother, who spent the intervals between his 
surveying tours in the society of the cultivated 
people who frequented Mount Vernon. Seven 
years later this same brother, now Colonel 
George Washington, conducted his bride to 
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this, his future abiding place.* He had retired 
from military life and been elected to the 
House of Burgesses; quiet had been restored 
in his native province; the contest between 
France and England for dominion in America 
had ended, and, fixed in his residence, with an 


It was no renunciation of worldly prospects, 
or sacrifice of ambition, for Washington to re- 
tire to Mount Vernon. It was a beautiful re- 
treat in itself,a broad domain abounding in 
material richness and artistic beauty. His 
tastes tended to agriculture ; his rural life was 
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agreeable partrer for life, he hoped to find 
“more happiness in retirement than he ever 
experienced in the wide and bustling world.” 





* Colonel Lawrerce Washington's only child, Jenny, 
@ied shortly after her father’s death, and Mount Vernon 
became the property of his brother. 


never irksome, for those were the halcyon days 
of the Old Dominion, when a plantation was 
a small empire within itself, and where, in the 
master’s person, was represented the pride of 
aristocracy and the power of wealth. 

All about the country were situated the 
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houses of his opulent neighbors, who vied 
with each other in that free-handed hospitality 
which has long since faded away. Chariots 
and postilions in livery were common in Vir- 
ginia, while yet the other provinces were wil- 
dernesses. Descendants of the nobility of the 
old country, these planters had introduced into 
their adopted homes all their luxurious habits, 
their intelligence, and, living in a new coun- 
try, and somewhat remote from one another, 
their liberality and genial manners, coupled 
with their sociability, rendered a home near 
them attractive and altogether enjoyable. 

Like them, Washington had his retinue of 
servants and splendid equipages, and all that 
foreign lands could supply in the way of lux- 
uries contributed to make his existence agree- 
able. 

His marriage, from a material point of 
view, must have reconciled him to his re- 
tirement from public life, particularly as he 
had abandoned all hope of attaining rank 
in the regular army, and was in poor health. 
His own fortune was considerable; that in- 
herited from his brother Lawrence consisted of 
the Mount Vernon estate, while the addition 
of more than one hundred thousand dollars 
from his marriage enabled him to live in that 
dignified manner so congenial to even Wash- 
ington. 

“ No estate in America,” he observed in one 
of his letters, ‘“‘ is more pleasantly situated than 
mine. In a high and healthy country; in a 
latitude between the extremes of heat and 
cold, and on one of the finest rivers in the 
world.” To this beautifully situated home, 
the future Mecca of America, he conducted his 
household in the spring of 1759. 

The planters on the Potomac carried on en 
immediate trade with England; their children 
were mostly educated there, and the frequent 
presence of British naval officers in American 
waters tended to keep alive the deep-seated 
attachment the Virginians entertained for the 
old country. Hence the houses and grounds 
partook largely of English taste, and Mount 
Vernon, in this respect, was no exception. The 
high wainscoting and broud, open fire-places 
within, and the small windows and narrow 
doors without, were essentially English, while 
the green lanes and flower gardens were home- 
like in their resemblance. 

The lawn in front of the house spread away 
toward the river, while the orchard in the rear 
was redolent with the perfume of apple and 
peach tree blossoms. Fartheraway the wood- 
lawn region was the favorite haunt of inuum- 





erable songsters peculiar to that section of 
country, while the coverts of the distant forest 
were the haunts of the deer, and the hiding- 
place of foxes. The whole region of country 
along the Potomac, from Mount Vernon to 
Belvoir, and even beyond, was a grand hunt 
ing-ground, over which Lord Fairfax often 
came from Greenway Court to enjoy a chase. 

Virginia, in those early and palmier days, 
was an outpost for the English aristocracy, 
where younger sons and numerous poor rela- 
tions were secured all the places of profit and 
power, and the society was more exclusive 
and cultivated than in any of the other prov- 
inces. 

When a vessel landed from England in the 
Potomac, all the neighborhood turned out to 
welcome the officers. Washington, in his 
diary, speaks of a paroxysm of festivity, 
“into which his neighbors were thrown by the 
anchorage of a British ffigate in the river, just 
in front of the hospitable mansion of the Fair- 
faxes.” The commanders, officers, and mid- 
shipmen were honored guests, and the hospi- 
tality of that most hospitable region was lay- 
ished upon them. 

The equipages of the family were, like those 
of all their friends, imported from England, 
and were of the most costly and cumbrous 
style. In the latter years of her life, Mrs. 
Washington always rode in the coach ordered 
by President Washington soon after his ar- 
rival in New York. This coach was drawn 
by four, and on grand occasions by six, splen- 
did horses and attended by outriders. The 
body and wheels were of a light, creamy shade, 
ornamented with gilt, and the arms of Wash- 
ington were emblazoned on either door. Vene- 
tians blinds, front and back, and in the upper 
part of each window, afforded ventilation and 
excluded light. In warm weather the curtains 
could be rolled up all around, leaving the in- 
terior quite open, but we doubt if the dignified 
occupants ever permitted such a thing to be 
done. s 

Attention has often been called to the costly 
equipages of Washington as a proof of his ex- 
cessive, aristocratic pride and love of ostenta- 
tious display. It should be remembered that 
the weight of these chariots required the com- 
bined strength of several horses, even over 
good roads, and that the light, cheap vehicles 
of the present day were unknown a hundred 
years ago. It is related that the builder of 
this celebrate.! carriage of Washington’s came 
over and settled at Alexandria, and was justly 
proud to be told by its illustrious owner that 
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not a nail or screw had ever given way, al- 
though it had traveled, not only through the 
most of Virginia, but the entire length and 
breadth of the land. 

Mount Vernon’s close proximity to the 
water afforded opportunity for aquatic displays 
among the rich planters who resided along the 
banks, and in pleasant weather their beautiful 
barges glided in and out the inlets, and under 
the shadow of the willows which drooped 
their graceful boughs over the water’s edge. 
In the summer afternoons and evenings gay 
parties of friends and neighbors sailed over the 
blue waters, stopping now and then to receive 
a new recruit, or to chat with the occupants of 
other barges. Until the twilight had succeed- 
ed the gorgeous sunset, would the music of 
the oars be heard, and often before the gay 
party from Mount Vernon could reach the 
rise of the hill, the moon would be high in the 
southern sky, throwing a mellow light over 
the entire view. Whata picture of enchant- 
ment it must have seemed tv the happy hearts 
who enjoyed it! Hill-top and valley, lawn 
and forest, casting wierd shadows, while, above 
all, myriad stars twinkled in the sky, and the 
white outline of the house was seen from the 
water’s edge, looking in the moonlight like a 
sentient thing of life. 

Washington loved Mount Vernon, and life 
there with his wife, adopted children, and 
friends, was rather to be chosen than the career 
of a public man. His heart was not warm in 
its affections, but he cultivated all the ameni- 
ties of social life, and rendered his home one 
of the very happiest ever known. No husband 
was ever more thoughful of a wife’s comfort 
than he, or ever tried to adorn and embellish 
a residence to gladden another, as he did 
Mount Vernon for Mrs. Washington. He was 
not a man to be engrossed in the pleasures of 
society, nor yet was he unsocial, but it was his 
preference to be away from the great throng, 
and alone with his forest trees and his flowers. 
As he grew older and threw off the cares of 
public life, he became more fond of agricul- 
tural pursuits and the management of his large 
estates, into the details of which he carried all 
his characteristic industry, precision and sys- 
tem. As a statesman and a soldier, he had 
learned the magic of method, and with it he 
worked wonders all his life. 

On the 9th of March, 1797, General Wash- 
ington set out for Mount Vernon, a private 
citizen. A few months previous,, when, for 
temporary rest and relaxation, he retired to his 
home, it was to plan for this final step, and, in 








the seclusion of his library, completed his 
“ Farewell Address,” the crowning effort of his 
life, his country’s legacy of immortality. 

Now the work was completed, and joyfully 
he left Philadelphia, accompanied by his wife, 
his grand-daughter, Eleanor Parke Custis, and 
George Washington Lafayette, to amuse him- 
self in rural pursuits and to enjoy the society 
of friends under his own vine and fig tree, as 
“he did not think it probable he should ever 
again go twenty miles from them.” 

Mount Vernon at this time was at the 
zenith of its beauty. The mansion was in 
thorough repair, and the many ornaments and 
elegant gifts sent by admiring friends from 
every part of the world, adorned it, together 
with much of the furniture that had been used 
in the Presidential mansions in New York and 
Philadelphia. About the walls hung rare 
paintings and portraits, and on the tables and 
mantles were busts and medallions of noted 
characters, and everywhere were evidences of 
refined taste and generous expenditure. In 
the garden and conservatory were rare ex- 
otics and tropical plants. Fields were rich 
with grain, and the orchards ladened with 
fruits. Over all this domain Washington kept 
a watchful eye, and busied himself in adding 
beautiful drives, ornamental buildings, and im- 
proving, in every conceivable manner, this al- 
ready splendid country-seat. 

Very different was the place now from the 
plain, though substantial, dwelling Mrs. Wash- 
ington had entered as a bride thirty-nine years 
before. Under the guidance of her womanly 
influence, and aided by worldly wealth, Mount 
Vernon had become in reality a place of 
classic beauty, while its owners’ fame rendered 
it at that time the most renowned place in the 
world. . Strangers flocked there in countless 
numbers to render homage to the great chief; 
and when, a year later, rumors of another war 
startled the country, and every eye turned in- 
stinctively to Washington as their leader, it 
became a temporary headquarters for army 
officers and statesmen congregated to ccnsult 
their commander-in-chief. 

The beautiful promise of a serene old age 
was denied the great man, and the year 1799, 
the last but one of the century, drew to a close. 
The first of December came and went, and the 
ides of the month found him at the end of his 
earthly journey and entered upon the rest that 
remained. He was dead, and a shadow had 
gathered over the grand old home which time 
has not dispelled. 

Two years later, the lonely wife and sorrow- 
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ing widow was laid beside her husband, and 
the now deserted house passed into other 
hands. As Mrs. Washington, up to the close 
of her life, conducted Mount Vernon on the 
same hospitable and liberal scale as her hus- 
band had done, so likewise did the inheritor 
of his incle’s name and home, and to it the 
great and the good of every clime journeyed 
to do honor to the memory of the immortal 
Washington. 

Of all the innumerable instances of great 
an noble deeds of women, and in the very 
many grand and tender ways in which they 
have testified their appreciation of their social 
condition in this country, no one act is more 
replete with honor than their purchase of 
Mount Vernon. 

Since the waves of old ocean echoed back 
the music of the Pinta, the Nina, and Santa- 
Maria, as their sails swept proudly over its un- 
trodden path, and the humble embassador of 
a Spanish Queen claimed this western country 
in her name, the condition of woman has been 
steacily and hourly improving, and year by 
year, as she has grown and developed and 
marked the generous applause with which her 
slightest merit was recognized, has she desired 
to return in some way the gratitude she ex- 
perienced. 

The opportunity came, when, after half a 
century and more of progress and prosperity 
had passed over the Republic, and the garnered 
wealth of a continent been scattered broadcast 
over the world, and the term American be- 
came a synonym of reckless extravagance and 
prodigal wastefulness, it was asked that the 
broad acres of Mount Vernon might beconse 
the nation’s property. 

In an hour of deep humiliation and sorrow 
—when the last of his name saw slipping from 
him forever that place of holy memories, and 
the eye of the greedy speculator glared upon 
its picturesque beauty—it was rescued, not by 
a grateful government, but by women; and 
surely one return was made to Isabella for her 
generousness, and the interest on the mighty 
debt paid, when the mothers of America 
bouglit the home and grave of Washington. 

Mount Vernon had borne its name and hon- 
ors one hundred and sixteen years, and during 
all this time had been owned and occupied by 
a Washington. For more than forty years 
after the death of his brother, General Wash- 
fffrton resided there. Mrs. Washington was 
succeeded in the »ossession of the estate by 
Bushrod Washington, who, for a period of 
twenty-seven years, kept the house and 





grounds as his illustrious uncle left them. 
John Augustine Washington succeeded him, 
and after his death and that of his widow, it 
became the property of its last owner, John 
Augustine Washington. 

It came down to him an ancient and honored 
heritage, with the glory and fame of more 
than a hundred years clustered about it. But 
it came with age and decay written upon its 
battlements, and marked by many a ruthless 
ravage of time. Modern vandalism followed 
in the wake of years, and was fast divesting it 
of even the charm of antiquity. In such a 
state he received it, and when, at last, the de- 
stroying element of fire partly completed the 
desolation of Mount Vernon, and the old vault 
under the hill was entered, and an attempt 
made to carry away the bones of Washington, 
it was felt that something must be done to 
rescue the place.* In 1859 it passed into the 
hands of the Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association, 
and is to-day, through the instrumentality of 
noble women, and the co-operation of gener- 
ous men, the property of the nation. 

The Mount Vernon of the past we have con- 
sidered. To-day it stands the picture of hope- 
less decay. Long disuse, and the desolating 
influence of civil war, have left it a wreck—a 
few relics yet remain in the empty old house, 


- but aside from the key of the Bastile, the once 


beautiful Italian marble mantle, now encased 
in a net-work of wire, and yellow with age, 
and the general appearance of the quaint wain- 
scotted apartments, there is but little to be 
seen. The many articles of personal property, 
and the furniture, have, years and years ago, 
been scattered among the descendants of 
Washington. 

But to live over in feeling the great long 
ago; to bring vividly before the mind’s eye the 
Mount Vernon of the past, and to forget the 
mighty changes which eighty years have 
wrought, it should be seen by night. A ride 
from Alexandria any pleasant afternoon, along 
the lonely, unfrequented country road, will not 
fail to produce a mournful sensation, and one 
that will heighten the effect the place will 
naturally produce. The road is through a 
thinly-populated country, which bears the im- 
press of age and want of thrift. To cro-s the 
river at Washington, leaving behind the busy 
crowd of strange faces and constantly-shifting 
scenes, and travel the lonely lanes of Virginia, 





* The coffin of another member of the family was 
opened, and the remains taken by mistake, but the rob- 
ber was caught and the bones restored to their resting- 
place. 
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is like passing from one country to another, 
and that other a burial ground of the past. 
No sound of the mil) or factory is there; no 
young life; no enterprise or even promise of 
future improvement. Rent from her past idols, 
unrecovered from the blow that crushed her 
pride, Virginia is not yet prepared to open her 
grand domain to the mechanic or the artisan. 
A few more years of rest and inactivity she 
claims, in which to mourn over the decay of 
her great homes and the poverty of her gifted 
children ; then perhaps the awakening will 
come, and the new era dawn upon that beauti- 
ful land. 

But in the coming changes much that is 
beautiful will be lost, much that belongs to the 
past. A world of memories is there now, and 
to become imbued with them, and to rightly 
receive impressions that should be lasting, this 
oldest and most famous of American homes 
should be seen in the quiet light of a Southern 
night. It is then that the harsh outlines and 
sad ravages are toned down or hidden from 
sizht, and all the landscape wears a mellow 
tint that well accords with the feelings it en- 
genders. 

. Leaving the road, deep-rutted ani rendered 
almost impassable, we enter the avenue lead- 
ing to the western front of the house. The 
garden walls on either side are high and 
covered with a green moss. The ruins of the 
conservatory, and the presence of the two tall 
chimneys standing erect as sentinels render 
this once handsome entrance a sad spectacle. 
Not a sign of young life is there, not even the 
barking of a dog to break the stillness of the 
night. The old keeper totters to the gate to 
see who intrudes, and, permitting an explana- 
tion, and a stipend for his guidance, bids his 
unseasonable visitors welcome. All is silence 
as we pass the old lodges and look over the 
walls to catch a glimpse of the flowers bloom- 
ing there. Alas! the bramble and brier bush 
grow side by side with the sweet tea rose, and 
it is hard to discover the presence of even the 
wild jasmines, save by their perfume. The 
picture is complete; shadowy twilight and 
ruins, and in the light of one, and not far from 
the other, we see the house of memory! It is 
a touching scene. Age is written everywhere ; 
the sacred precincts seem mute even to insensi- 
bility, so oppressive is the deadly stillness. In 
very truth, the old keeper and the place looked 
coeval. 

Mount Vernon is a mournful sight, even by 
moonlight. The paint has long since disap- 
peared from the house; the windows are al- 





most guiltless of glass, and the shutters are no 
less discolored and out of repair. The once 
splendidly cultivated plantation is now almost 
a wreck, and even the glory of the hills has 
departed forever. In the moonlight, falling 
tenderly upon all the landscape, we may see 
the summer-house far down the cliff, looking 
picturesque in its eyrie position, hanging, as it 
were, over the waters below—and we might 
never know that what appears so fairy-like in 
this unsteady light is but the mouldering re- 
mains of what was once a thing of beauty. 
Out on the lawn, that spreads away in the di- 
rection of the river, the house stands, looking 
indescribably lonely and silent. An old owl 
is disturbed by the unusual sight and noise, 
and complains to his mate. A partridge near 
by utters a responsive wail, and this is answer- 
ed by a wakeful warbler in the neighboring 
woods. Far down below the voice of the river 
is heard as it goes murmuring to the sea, 
whispering in its passage the old refrain, 
“ Men may come, and men may go, but I go on 
forever, forever.” 

Under the hill the dogwood blossoms are 
bowing and swaying before tife gentle breeze, 
their multiplicity of snowy petals recalling to 
mind the legend of the White Lady of the 
Forest. 

The soul is awakened even to inspiration 
under the influence of the heur, and in the 
selitude the heart grows as tender and passive 
asa child’s. Theimpressive associations of the 
place, and the pure, lambent light of the moon 
and stars upon the scene, produce a feeling 
ef reverence in harmony with our higher na- 
ture. The shell of wordly selfishness and 
personal interest is forgotten, and in the pres- 
ence of yonder tomb the heart runs over with 
silent reverence, until the place becomes re- 
ligion, and we grow to be devout worshipers. 

The immortal fame of Washington draws 
thousands every year to gaze upon his home 
and grave, and it is pleasant to know that the 
majority who make this pilgrimage go to 
worship at the altar where domestic happiness 
combined to exalt the manly virtue, and 
strengthen the womanly graces of the husband 
and wife who called it home. From this spot 
radiated an influence that went far toward 
uniting the faith and hope of the people in 
those early days of doubt and darkness. 
French infidelity and licentiousness in the 
beginning threatened to sap the foundation of 
the very superstructure French arms were en- 
deavoring to sustain, and none recognized the 
poisonous influence more speedily than the 
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chief himself. Liberty was the countersign of 
the enthusiastic Frenchman, and the watch- 
word of the enfranchised colonies. One meant 
license, the other release from bondage. One 
expressed selfishness, the other interpreted the 
rights of a nation. At such a time, the most 
momentous one in the history of our country, 
it was well that a man of Washington’s char- 
acter guided the helm. His personal purity 
and domestic life were a tower of strength, not 
only to himself, but to his countrymen, and it 
is this recognition of his social traits, and the 
power such qualities possess over the minds of 
the people, that makes Mount Vernon to-day a 
shrine. 

If there is a lurking suspicion of the ultimate 
triumph of goodness and genuine greatness in 
the souls of men or wemen, let them go 





there and mingle with the throng that passes 
before that tomb every day. It is not to 
Washington the conquerer they render hom- 
age, but to Washington the useful citizen, 
faithful husband, and pure-hearted man, whose 
fame is deathless, and whose character will, in 
all ages, lead coming generations to love his 
righteous memory and guard as holy ground 
the place he loved so well. 


——»¢99———_—_—_ 


Peter CARTWRIGHT, the venerable Meth- 
odist minister, celebrated his eighty-seventh 
birthday on the first instant, at Pleasant Plains, 
Sangamon Co., Ill., surrounded by one hun- 
dred and twenty children, grandchildren, and 
great-grandchildren. He is reported to be more 
than usually feeble, and gradually failing. 


—§_{*~+99—__—_—_- 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SCENERY AROUND COLORADO SPRINGS. 


THE MINERAL 8PRINGS—THE GARDEN OF THE GODS—MONUMENT PARK. 


I.—THE MINERAL SPRINGS. 
HESE springs, four in number, are situated 
in the Fountain Cafion, five miles from 
the town of Colorado Springs. Their local 
reputation is fast being superseded by a na- 
tional renown, and during the coming summer 
no tourist to the Rocky Mountains will con- 
sider his trip complete until he has been 
whirled down the line of the Denver and Rio 
Grande (the baby railway that is to develop 
into a narrow-chested but long-limbed and 
Briarean-armed giant, with one hand upon the 
mountain’s brow and the other upon the bosom 
of the Gulf of Mexico), tasted of the Galen and 
Navajoe Springs, loitered in the Fountain Cafi- 
on, lingered in the Garden of the Gods, or read 
the epitaphs of the petrified genii of the under 
world in Monument Park. 

A brief resumé of the history of these points 
of scenic interest may not be out of place in 
connection with the views we present to our 
readers in this issue. 

Col. A. G. Boone, grandson of the renowned 
pioneer of Kentucky, Daniel Boone, was the 
first known white man who visited these now 
famous Mineral Springs. He camped in their 
immediate vicinity during the winter of 1882-83 
to obtain the curative effects of the waters for 
his two sons. During his residence there he 
witnessed at various times the visits paid to 
these springs by the Ute, Cheyenne, and Ara- 
pahoe Indians, who seemed to regard them 





with superstitious reverence. Many a wierd 
incantation, many a wild revel, many a hide- 
ous war dance were had by these tribes about 
the Great Medicine Spring. Doubtless they but 
kept up the customs of their ancestors, handed 
down to them by oral traditions reaching back 
into untold centuries, regarding the magical 
qualities of the sparkling waters. In any 
event, they never failed to propitiate the Spirit 
of the Fountain by their votive offerings of 
beads, wampum, ornaments of gold and silver, 
knives, strips of cloth, moccasins, arrows, or 
whatever else they thought would insure a 
fortunate issue to the plans they had concoct- 
ed, whether for love or for revenge. 

The next recorded visitor was the brave and 
gallant Fremont, who, in July, 1842, reached 
the banks of the Fontaine qui bouit, as he 
termed it, or Fontaine qui bouille (Fountain 
which boils), as it should properly be rendered. 
He “drank heartily of the delightful water,” 
finding it of a very agreeable taste, resembling 
the Seltzer Springs at Nassau, and as being 
“almost entirely of the same character, though 
still more agreeable, than that of the ‘famous 
Bear Spring, near Bear River of the Great Salt 
Lake.” He gives in his interesting narrative 
an analysis of an incrustation with which the 
water had covered a piece of wood lying on 
the rock through which it rose; but a later 
analysis of the water itself, by Dr. Thomas M. 
Drown, of Philadelphia, is so much more thor- 
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ough and complete that we append it in com- 
parison with the two most famous mineral 
springs of Europe: 


Krahuchen Spring, Seltzer Galen 
at Ems. Spring. Spring. 


Chloride of Sodium...... 27.25 51.68 36.69 
- “ Potassium... 0.85 10.01 

Bicarbonate of Soda...... 57.03 29.29 24.01 

Sulphate of Soda......... 0.56 0.76 4.78 

Bicarbonate of Lime..... 6.65 8.00 15.62 
- ** Magnesia. 5.83 7.65 8.89 
- © Bsicce 0.67 0.29 


George F. Ruxton, member of the Royal 
Geographical Society of England, traveling 
through Mexico and the Rocky Mountain re- 
gions four years later than Fremont, thus 





effervescence. It was equal to the very best 
soda water, but possesses that fresh, natural flavor 
which manufactured water can not impart.” 
The English explorer camped here for many 
days, fascinated by the beauty of the hills and 
the glory of the mountains beyond them. On 
the one hand was Chiann Mountain, called by 
Fitz-Hugh Ludlow the “ most magnificent 
mountain in the world.” On the other, rose in 
its majesty Pike’s Peak, whose summit as yet 
the foot of white man had not trodden. Round 
about him were Cajions of rare loveliness, whose 
wildness enticed him to linger, whose unknown 
beauties tempted him to explore and publish 
to the world. “ After many days,” he patheti- 




















SITE OF COLORADO SPRINGS. 


terscly records his “experience,” having dur- 
ing the day brought himself into “ a satisfacto- 
ry state of thirst” by abstaining from drinking 
and by adding extra salt to the seasoning of 
his venison : 

“T had provided myself with a tin cup hold- 
ing about a pint; but, before dipping it in, I 
divested myself of my pouch and belt, and sat 
down in order to enjoy the draught at my leis- 
ure. I was half dead with thirst, and, tucking 
up the sleeves of my hunting shirt, I dipped 
the cup into the midst of the bubbles and raised 
it hissing and sparkling to my lips. SucH a 
Dzaveut! Three times without drawing a 
breath was it replenished and emptied, almost 
blowing up the roof of my mouth with its 





cally writes, he reluctantly turned his face 
away from the magical waters. 

So, too, there have been those who, follow- 
ing his footsteps, have strayed within the em- 
erald interstices of wood and vale; have looked 
and longed, have lingered and hesitated. The 
spell of a beauty hitherto unknown has been 
upon them. The wand of a more than mortal 
wizard has been stretched over their heads. 
Eyes that had been blind to Nature were 
opened to behold her splendor in its pristine 
purity. They heard voices wooing them as 
Ulysses heard sounds from over the sea, and 
they followed the voice of the charmer to 
scenes ever fresh and strange, to solitudes 
whose very silence seemed the voiceless music 
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of Earth, the mother in the nursery of the 
heart of the continent. -The early glow of 
the morning was transcended by the sublimity 
of the mid-day scene, and this in turn yielded 
to the glory of the afternoon as, tasting of the 
waters of the Spring, they drank and drank 
aad were not satisfied. Nor need we wonder 
now that savage as well as civilized, Shoshone 
brave, Spanish hidalgo, English tourist, or 
American explorer sat and drank of these 
sparkling waters, finding in them the invigor- 
ating, vitalizing essence which Ponce de Leon 
sought for, but sought in vain. 
Il.—THE GARDEN OF THE GODS. 
Three miles north of the Mincral Springs, 





goddess whose charms, heightened by the 
drinking of the waters of the Springs, caused a 
revolt among the lesser deities around his 
throne. The Garden proper consists of a tract 
of land, a little less than five hundred acres in 
extent, hemmed in by ravines on the south, 
mountains on the west and north, and white 
and old red sandstone rocas on the east, shut- 
ting it in entirely from the plains, and having 
a carriage entrance on the east side about the 
middle portion, cleft, as it were, through the 
very rock, called The Beautiful Gate. Looking 
through this, Pike’s Peak looms up in all its 
grandeur, like a warder grim over an ancient 
citadel, scarce ten miles away. 





as 











BEAUTIFUL GATE—GARDEN OF THE GODS. 


and immediately west of and in full view from 
the town of Colorado Springs, rise the sand- 
stone battlements of the famous Garden of the 
Gods. Tradition has it that in these same 
Gardens Jupiter once had an abode. That 
here he ruled over his kingdom in the eras that 
preceded his exploits and conquests in the 
Grecian Archipelago. Even at this day is 
shown Jupiter’s Cave, and, not far distant, the 
bath where Venus performed her matin ablu- 
tions. Be this as it may, there are evidences 
enongh in the gigantic ruins that abound in it 
to lead us to believe that such a spot as this 
would naturally nave been chosen by his 
majesty for a summer residence, wherein he 
could while away the happy hours with the 





The rocks are the original old white and red 
sandstone strata, and by some Titanic upheaval 
in some far distant era of the geologic world 
were set on edge, standing vertical with the 
horizon. The touch of time has worn upon 
them, cutting them into all manner of fantas- 
tic shapes and wierdly beautiful formations. 
The lover of the beautiful can spend hours 
within this Garden, with new attractions pres- 
enting themselves at every point to which he 
turns. The eye of the beholder, without the 
aid of a vivid imagination, takes in the ruing 
of temples and towers, stately castles with 
frowning battlements, vaulted niches, and 
fragmentary cathedral windows ; gigantic fig- 
ures, suggesting eagles of the air, and dolphins 
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of the sea, old men with white hair, and young 
maidens with flowing locks, the Madonna and 
her child, the Genius of Liberty, with eyes 
looking southward and fingers pointing west- 
ward—these, and a hundred equally sugges- 
tive shapes, fit themselves to the fancies of the 


visitor as he wanders amid the statuesque | 


splendors of the scene. 

Well could Professor Hayden write, in his 
report to the Government on the Geology of 
New Mexico and Colorado: “I know of no 
portion in the West where there is so much 
variety displayed. .... Nearly all the elements 
of geology revealed in the Rocky Mountains 
are shown on an unique scale in this locality.” 





These I found slightly different in composition 
from the shafts. The conglomerate of the lat- 
ter was an irregular mixture of fragments from 
all the hippogene rocks of the range, including 
quartzage pebbles, pure crystals of silex, vari- 
ous crystalline sandstones, gneiss, solitary horn- 
blende, feldspar, nodular ironstones, gunflint, 
and rude agates, the whole loosely cemented 
in a matrix composed of clay, lime, and red 
oxide of iron. The disk which formed the 
largely projecting capital seemed tu represent 
the original diameter of the pillar, and appar- 
ently retained its proportions in virtue of a 
much closer texture, and larger per cent. of 
iron in its composition. These were often so 

















GROUP OF MONUMENTS—MONUMENT PARE. 


IIl.—MONUMENT PARK. 

Monument Park, filled with groups of na- 
tural] monuments, lies about six miles north of 
the Garden of the Gods. We quote in this 
connection an excellent description of them by 
Fitz-Hugh Ludlow, in his “ Heart of the Con- 
tinent.” 

“After a protracted examination I found 
these formations to consist of a peculiar friable 
conglomerate, which has no precise parallel 
in any of our eastern strata. Some of the pil- 
lars were nearly cylindrical ; others were long 
cones, and a number were spindle-shaped, or, 
like a buoy, seton end. With hardly an ex- 
ception, they were surmounted by capitals of 
remarkable projection beyond their base. 





apparent that the pillars had a contour of the 
most rugged description, and a tinge of pale, 
cream yellow, while the capitals were of a 
brick-dust color, with excess of red oxide, and 
nearly as uniform in their granulation as fine 
millstone grit.” 

Thus these mimetic formations of the foot- 
hills about Colorado Springs are succinctly 
described. But pen fails to do justice to these 
or the innumerable points of scenic interest 
that cluster in the immediate vicinity. The 
field opened alike to the seeker afler new 
sights, and the devotee of science is indeed 
vast.’ Here are the ample domains of a geolo- 
gic era stretching into the unfathomed ages of 
a past beyond our comprehension or present 
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facilities for research. Books in brooks for 
the lover of nature; sermons in stones for the 
scientist. It is but meet and fitting that to 
this there should be “a fairy tale,” over which 
we linger lovingly, though space warns our 
pen to hasten to its ending. 

The genii of the under world, whose homes 
were hidden in these hills, were wont to meet, 
under the moonlight, the fairies of the plains 
stretching eastward at their feet. This per- 
mission had been accorded them by their pre- 
siding genii, with but one condition attached— 
they must return to the under world before the 
first flash of the dawn was sentineled from 
the brow of the mighty Peak within whose 
heart was hidden the Palace of Gold and the 
Temple of Diamonds, wherein their god abode 
and they worshiped. 

So it was that for many and many a night 
the moon looked down upon these midnight 
revels upon the Fontaine Plains. The elves 
of fairy-land met and danced with their cou- 
sins, the genii of the hills; the singers from 
Rainbow Glen were there; the spirits that 
dwelt in Queen’s Cafion, whose whispers were 
heard in the twilight about the Naiad’s Bath, 
added the melody of their voices to the 
wondrous music that floated up the mountain 
air. 

Many and many a moonlight night these elf- 
dances were continued until one night in June, 
when—alas! and a-lack—the music ceased and 
the dancers came no more; but stretching up 
and down for ‘miles along the mountain-side 
the Shoshone chief, as he led kis warriors out 
through Zl Paso to meet his Camanche foe on 
the plains beyond, beheld strange groups of 
stone standing where never before had stone 
been se’n. Ebon-hued heads on cream-col- 
ored bodies they seemed to him, and for a mo- 
ment he paused, fearing that the hand of the 
Mishotunga, or Bad Spirit, was visible in the 
strange forms before him. But the day passed, 
and other days followed. The Shoshone 
chief returned triumphant from the war-trail 
with many a Camanche scalp attached to his 
belt. The groups remained, and there they 


remain unto this day, marking the untimely. 


fate of the genii of the hills, who, intoxicated 
with the dance, lingered so long after the mid- 
night hour that the first faint ray-flush of 
dawn, stealing up the eastern horizon, was 
sentineled from the watch-tower on the Peak 
ere they had unlocked their arms from the em- 
braces of the lovely elves. 

Sudderily transformed into stone, some stand 
erect as they stood when the fiat went forth; 





others half sunk in the ground, betray the eager 
haste in which they fled to gain their homes 
before the moment of probation ended. 

And ever and ever upon the plains beyond, 
in the soft moonlight, floats up the sad com- 
plaint of the elves, that their cousins of the hills 
come no more to join with them in the fairy 
dance. 

And ever and ever is echoed back from Rain- 
bow Glen and the Queen’s Cafion the sad 
lament of the singers whose music once made 
glad the hearts of the merry revelers, doomed 
to hear that sweet music no more. 

As we think the story over— 

But stay—the hammer rings, and the saw 
clicks, and the workmen are busy round the 
spot wnere once the dancers were seen. The 
fairy ring has vanished, and the croquet ground 
takes its place. The brave-hearted men of the 
hil!s meet the fair-faced maidens of the plains, 
and history repeats itself in a later cycle and 
in a newer form, and the civilization of a city 
takes the place of the habitations of the fairies. 

But in the heart of these hills the shrines of 
gold are still hidden ; the palaces of silver and 
the temple of precious stones still remain. 

The genius of Colorado forms the crest of 
her mountains, welcomes the new generation 
as types of those that are yet to come, when 
“ the hills shall clap their hands together,” and 
the plains shall “bloom and blossom as the 
rose.” 

**Roll swiftly, Time, and speed the happy day.” 


——_+0e—___ 


Tue Great Laxes.—Lake Superior is the 
largest body of fresh water in the world. Its 
greatest length is 355 miles, its greatest breadth 
160 miles, and its area is 32,000 square miles. 
Its average depth is from 688 to 1,000 feet. 
It is 600 feet above the level of the sea, 22 feet 
higher than Lake Michigan, and 50 feet higher 
than Erie. 

Lake Michigan is 320 miles long, 108 miles 
in the widest part, and in mean depth 900 feet. 
In its greatest length it is 390 miles. It has an 
area of 23,000 square miles. 

The greatest length of Lake Huron is 200 
miles, the greatest width 100 miles, the mean 
depth 600 feet, and the area 20,000 square miles. 

Lake Erie’s greatest length is 250 miles, its 
greatest width 50 miles, the mean depth 84 
feet, and it has a superficial area of about 9,000 
square miles. 

The greatest length of Lake Ontario is 180 
miles, the greatest breadth 65 miles, the mean 
depth 260 feet, and the area 9,000 square miles. 
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oA 
0 prenwey- slip-shod persons leave 
the bars down, the gates open, the 
granary unlocked, so that cattle go into 
the garden, the fields, the orchards, and 
destroy plants, crops, and fruits; and 
“thieves break through and steal.” A 
careless cook, on retiring at night, left 
the. water running, and the house was 
flooded. A blundering hostler, with 
lighted pipe, let it fall upon the dry 
straw, setting the stable on fire, and 
horses, carriages, and other property 
were consumed. The engineer started 
the steam, put the machinery in motion, 
and went to sleep; the supply pipe becom- 
ing choked, the water soon evaporated, 
and the boiler exploded, blowing up the 
factory and killing many operatives. A 
broken rail threw the train off the track, 
and the cars took fire, sending many 
men, women, and innocent children to a 
sudden death. A convivial sea captain 
became “half seas over” in drinking to 
“sweethearts and wives ;” his ship col- 
lided with another, and he being unfit to 
direct matters, all was confusion on 
board, and old ocean swallowed ship, 
crew, and cargo ata gulp. Once upon 
a time, two brothers, North and South, 
had a falling out on account of a “ pecu- 
liar institution” and some unoccupied 
lands which they owned jointly. Brother 
South wanted to extend his “ peculiar 


STITCH IN TIME.” 











institution,” and carry it into Kansas, 


Brother North was opposed to this, re- 
marking, that in those States where it 
then existed he had no right to meddle 
or interfere, but that he objected to its 
extension npon lands owned by them 
jointly. Not agreeing on the point, the 
brothers decided to settle the question 
by the sword. They pitched into each 
other pell-mell, and had a hot and heavy 
fight. During the long contest, mother 
England was wide-awake for business 
chances. She said, by her actions, 
“ While the Kilkenny cats are devouring 
each other, we will fit out privateers, 
iron-clad rams, and sweep their ships 
from the seas. We will go in with 
France and Spain, and when the war is 
over, divide the continent among us. 
The Great Democratic Republican bub- 
ble will burst, sure, and we will send 
over one of our numerous princes to rule 
them. Maximilian shall have Mexico in 
the interest of France, and I will cut up 
the United States, giving New England 
to the Canadas, and establish a mon- 
archy at Washington,” and so forth. 
Thus would be wiped out that “blarst- 
ed” braggart, the Great Republic, 

Such, in effect, were the motives of 
many friendly (?) British subjects. Our 
war was long continued because of Brit- 
ish interference, and thousands of lives 
were sacrificed and millions of property 
destroyed in consequence. 

All this is as palpable to every intelli- 
gent American as the nose on his face. 
When the piratical iron-clad Alabama 
was fitting out in Liverpool, our Gov- 
ernment sent embassadors to remonstrate 
against the threatened evil; but Great 
Britain did not heed our remonstrance. 
That lawless marauder, with English 
sailors on board, went forth with fire 
and sword to burn or sink every Ameri- 
can ship she could find. While all this was 
going on the brave British lion remained 
in a state of apathetic repose. The war 
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finally ended, according to the prayers 
of all good men, but not till after the 
most terrible carnage and frightful de- 
struction of human life and of property. 
Brother Jonathan called on Brother 
John to explain or give an account of 
himself. At first he was bluff, and de- 
nied that he was in any way responsi- 
ble. But Jonathan, sure of his case in 
the eyes of all the world, was in no 
great hurry for a settlement, presuming 
John would come to his right senses in 
good time, and offer to settle; and he 
finally went so far as to say he was sorry, 
and to confess that he had been to blame, 
and hoped we would let him off easy. 
He was willing to pay a little toward 
the damages he had occasioned, but flew 
up, and threatened to “ back out ” of the 
treaty if we put in too big a bill. John 
is plucky where there is no danger, and 
ready to fight when there is anything to 
be made out of it—say in the East In- 
dies, or in China, or in Abyssinia, or 
other benighted nations. John swal- 
lowed up Scotland and Ireland, and tried 
to swallow America. Will he try again ? 
He sent us a Cornwallis; we returned 
him a Cob-wallis, with the corn all 
shelled off. Americans are not a selfish 
people. On the contrary, they are gen- 
erous toa fanlt; but they have the pride 
of the English, the perseverance of the 
Scotch, and the fire of the Irish. Be- 
sides, with all this there is the steady 
persistency of the German. Indeed, we 
are made up of Saxon, Celt, and Teuton ; 
and we count ourselves “some pumpkins.” 
We are no longer children, but adults, 
and are in a position to demand and 
to compel justice. We are not belliger- 
ent, we seek no quarrel with others, and 
are resolved to mind our own business, 
according to the Munroe doctrine of 
non-interference. England pleads in ex- 
euse, or extenuation, that her Govern- 
ment did not interfere in our quarrel. 
We reply, she granted belligerent rights 





which caused us a world of trouble and 
expense. This she need not, should not 
have done. And the letting slip her 
iron-clad cruisers, she would have us 
believe was her misfortune, rather than 
her fault; and here comes in the force 
of the proverb, “ A stitch in time.” Had 
England taken that stitch; had she 
stopped the Alabama and other priva- 
teers, instead of equipping, coaling, and 
feeding them in her ports, she would not 
now be on the anxious seat of penitence, 
seeking pardon, and an escape from the 
just penalty due to her sins of omission 
and commission. “A stitch in time 
saves nine.” 
+e 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTH-DAY. 





cy the 22d of February the nation 
celebrated the one hundred and 
forty-first birth-day of the “Father of 
his Country.” This is now and ever 
more to be a legal American holiday, in 
which this nation will do honor to one 
of its founders, Our estimate of this 
central figure in the Union’s galaxy 
has often been given, but will bear re- 
peating. Washington’s greatness con- 
sisted not so much in bigness of brain, 
though it was above the average in size, 
as was also his body, which stood more 
than six feet high, and was well-propor- 
tioned ; nor did it consist in intellectual 
brilliancy—a vivid imagination; nor in 
extraordinary generalship or fighting 
propensities. He could not be called a 
genius, a seer, a saint, or a prophet. 
How is it then that he has become a na- 
tion’s idol, and the object of such world- 
wide admiration ? Here are the points 
of his character: 

1. A well-developed body and brain. 

2. A well-cultured and thoroughly dis- 
ciplined body and mind. 

3. Temperate habits, with no excess ; 
no enervating self-indulgence ; no dissi- 
pation; no diseased conditions or in- 
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firmities inherited or acquired to inter- 
‘ere with the duties of life. 

4. The highest integrity, with faith, 
hope, and charity, was his. From early 
youth he was trained to be honest and 
truthful; he was eminently religious, a 
faithful worshiper, and a godly man. 

5. He was dignified ; had large Self- 
Esteem, was steadfast, and persevering ; 
large Firmness gave great application ; 
he had also large Continuity, with suffi- 
cient energy and push to give execu- 
tiveness. He was very prudent—large 
Cautiousness—and never precipitate or 
reckless. To sum it up, in brief, we say, 
he had an even, healthful, harmonious, 
well-balanced body and brain, with a 
FULL-ORBED MIND. He was good equally 
as a farmer, soldier, legislator, states- 
man, president, accountant, engineer, 
writer, speaker, poet, musician, friend, 
neighbor, husband, and _fellow-citizen. 
{n each and all positions, he filled the 
place creditably to himself and accept- 
ably to the people. This is our Wash- 
ington. 

The Zribune sums up the comparative 
measure of his character in these words: 


“We suggest that never before could the 
character of this man, so long foremost of all 
Americans, be studied by his countrymen with 
more profit. He had precisely those qualities 
which, either from climatic or digestive or re- 
ligious reasons, have grown exceedingly scarce 
among us. Of brilliant men we have had a fair 
share, but Washington was not brilliant; of 
nervous, headlong, desperate chiefs who of- 
fered their lives and that of their men as freely 
as water; Washington knew the value of a 
private’s life and of his own, and took care of 
both. We have had no lack of rulers who 
used the Government as mere machinery to 
lift themselves into more lasting notoriety, or 
who sat like a polypus in its cave stretching 
out its feelers on every side to draw food into 
its maw; Washington was not enriched one 
penny by the chances which his position gave 
him—a more creditable fact as he valued 
money, and acquired it by every honorable 
means. In short, we have become a dyspep- 
tic, uncertain, ambitious race of politicians; 
our brains work in flashes of stupor and in- 
toxication; we read a sensational literature, 
eat, drink, act in a white heat of struggle for 
place in party or society ; our patriotism covers 
a city or State; the country has outgrown it. 

“It is worth our while, therefore, to look 





back at this man whose body was six feet two 
and sound in an omens to its size; who was 
sober, honest, and pure in his every-day life; 
had common sense instead of genius; and 
who, in a plain, practical way, saved his coun- 
try, and not himself, to the end. This day, 
when he came into the world, is the best time 
to consider what capabilities there are in a life 
endowed with those virtues which we class 
- mediocre, and the use which he made of 
them.’ 


That is a fair presentation of the facts 
and of the man. They are for our in- 
struction and example. We can, if we 
will, imitate his honesty, honor, temper 
ance, industry, economy, prudence, self- 
denial, purity, and his observance of re- 
ligious rites and duties. He was human, 
not blessed with superhuman powers. A 
good parentage, a good mother to train 
and start him on the right track, were 
greatly in his favor; but he improved 
his faculties, as all may do, and rendered 
an account for the right use of all the 
talents by which he was endowed. 

Reader, all this is for your encourage- 
ment. All that was admirable in the 
character of Washington will be no less 
admirable in you! 


——__+*+-—_ 


THE LATE JAMES FISK, JR., AND 
THE MURDER PENALTY. 


HE man whose name heads this paragraph 
achieved, in a very short time, a promi- 
nence [notoriety] in the railway and financial 
world that has given an interest to the circum- 
stances of his death which his personal merits 
and character would never have elicited from 
the public. Our columns are no place for con- 
doning the faults of the deceased by expatiating 
on his amiability and genercsity, nor for homi- 
letics on the scandalous and flagitious vices of 
which he and, we regret to say, his popularity 
were very largely composed. Cowardly and 
wanton assassination has cut him off in the 
midst of all his notoriety, ill-gotten wealth, and 
pleasures; and New York, amid the many 
black deeds that have been committed within 
her borders, has no greater stain upon her rep- 
utation than the murder which has just been 
committed. 
It is difficult to account for the continued ex- 
istence, in our midst, of so large a number of 
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persons ready to commit the darkest and most 
violent crimes upon little or no provocation. 
The absurd and cowardly habit of carrying 
concealed weapons has much to answer for in 
this particular, and the great quantity of in- 
toxicating liquors consumed by a large portion 
of our population is the chief cause for their 
production and use on the slightest pretext. 
But the bravado of the murderer obtains its 
principal stimulus from the fact that the law is 
full of uncertainties, that political influence and 
money have a protective power even under the 
shadow of the gallows, that, against the most 
adverse circumstances, a long delay is sure to 
be accorded to the guilty, and that thus the 
world may cease to take an interest in the 
matter, as we have often seen occur in our 
rapidly changing and effervescent state of pub- 
lic opinion. We are justified in these state- 
ments by the events which followed the crime 
of Foster, who murdered Mr. Putnam on the 
latter’s alighting from a street car. The popu- 
lar indiguation against the dastardly perpetra- 
tor of this outrage was very great, and inquest, 
trial, and condemnation followed its committal 
with a promptitude which is an integral part 
of the majesiy of the law, and the chief means 
of prevention of crime. But before the day of 
execution arrived, the culprit was reprieved by 
one of the hole-and-corner legal processes 
which discredit the whole American nation 
and people; and before long, the murderer, 
the object of as righteous an indignation as 
ever animated the public mind, will probably 
be let loose to prey once more on society. It 
is by such precedents as that of Foster that 
crimes like that of Stokes are created and en- 
couraged ; and it may require the commission 
of a few dozen more outrageous villainies to 
get the popular sentiment on this subject into 
a condition more permanent and beneficial 
than a mere temporary frenzy. 

It is quite time that some trustworthy sys- 
tem of administration of the laws was intro- 
duced into our social affairs. At present, with 
a vehement outburst of indignation at the time 
of the crime, followed by utter indifference to 
the sequel, and with political intrigue, corrupt 
judges, and monetary influence as compli- 
cations, the process of the law is less certain 
and less logical than are the freaks of a gam- 
bler’s fortune. If the wicked act which we now 
deplore does something to awaken the people, 
these lines will not have been written, and 
James Fisk, Jr., will not have died, entirely in 
vain.—Scientific American. 

[ Well, what measures do you propose? If 





every man who kills another were killed in 
turn, how many would there be left ? Why not 
abolish that barbarous custom of killing alto- 
gether—a custom which society revolts at, and 
will not carry out—and substitute rigid impris- 
onment for life? This has been done in 
several of the States, and works well. Society, 
through the law, seeks protection, not revenge. 
Shut up the murderers, and give them a chance 
to repent and reform before they die. Indig- 
nation and denunciation are cheap commod- 
ities in which fools as well as philosophers 
may indulge; but to make and administer wise 
laws righteously requires sound minds, with 
just and merciful hearts. The question is: 
Shall we kill, or shall we imprison for murder ? 


—_—__+0e—_—_ 
NO INTEREST IN THEIR WORK. 


IGHT and trifling minds do not succeed 

in life, for the reason that they take no 
interest in their work. What they do is 
done mechanically, without thought or care, 
so that they kill so much time and get paid 
for it. If they talk or rattle, it is about that 
which has no sense in it, skowing clearly 
smallness of caliber and vacancy of thought. 
If girls or young women, they are, or would 
be, constantly on the “go,” and chattering 
about very little somethings, or about abso- 
lute nothings. An hour in such company is 
enough. If it be young men of the same 
class, the weightiest discussions are on “how 
to make the hair grow” on their feminine 
faces, or about somebody’s fast horse, fighting 
dog, or the late runaway match, of two silly 
youths. One seldom hears from them any 
reference to the real duties of life or to the 
work by which they are to get their living. 
If a target company or a band of street min- 
strels pass the premises where they “ work,” 
all these “light weights” rush to the doors 
and windows, leaving their duties, it may be, 
in confusion. Without exhibiting interest in 
their work, without application, without en- 
ergy or perseverance, and with no economy 
as to the way in which they spend their time, 
is it surprising that their “‘ efforts” are not 
appreciated by their hard-hearted employer? 
These eye-servants, these giddy human soap- 
bubbles, are now “fixing things” for life. 
They are sowing the wind and will reap the 
whirlwind. Having “no interest in their 
work” they will come to naught, and perhaps 
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assist in filling the poor-houses, asylums, hos- 
pitals, and prisons. 

Remepy.—* What you find to do, do it 
with your might.” Be diligent in business; 
do one thing at a time, and finish what you 
begin. Let nothing divert your study of the 
interest of your employer. Make his interest 
your interest ; he will, in time, if not at first, 
appreciate and reward your efforts. Be 
prompt, temperate, industrious, never “in the 
drag,” always up to time, or a little ahead. 
Think more than you talk,—read such books 
as throw light on your pursuit, that you may 
become thoroughly posted on all matters 
connected therewith. Attention to these 
things will call out your faculties, develop your 
mind, and secure to you a good measure of 
success in life. 

#00 


NEW INTOXICANTS. 


ULTIPLIED as all kinds of intoxicat- 
ing drinks are, new kinds are discov- 
ered from time to time. Thus we learn that 
our Canadian neighbors have just distinguish- 
ed themselves in that particular, as may be 
seen by the following item, from an exchange: 
“Do men gather figs from thistles? No; 
but the Canadians are making theirs into 
whisky. The beverage is distilled from the 
stalks and leaves of the Canada thistle, and 
is represented to be about thirty per cent. 
alcohol, and to have a pleasant aromatic 
flavor. The effect upon the system is very 
penetrating and exhilarating, ‘the sensation 
being the same as if a Jew’s-harp in full tune 
was attached to every nerve.’ Persons who 
have been played on with Jew’s-harps after 
this manner will be able to tell whether they 
would like thistle-whisky or not.” 
Well may it be asked: What next? To 
which the New York Sun answers as follows: 
“They are again agitating the distillation 
of spirits from the garbage of cities. Alco- 
hol, it is well known, can be distilled from 
any thing that ferments, no matter whether 
the fermenting matter be a loaf of un- 
baked bread or a reeking garbage vessel. 
In this new process the garbage is gathered 
from the houses of citizens, dumped into 
water-tight vats, boiled for several hours, the 
grease is carefully skimmed off for soap-mak- 
ing purposes, and the pulpy mass fermented 








and distilled. The refuse goes to the corn- 
field, the peach orchard, or the vineyard. A 
barrel of garbage yields three pounds of soap- 
grease and four gallons of proof spirits. The 
philosophical mind may know that whisky 
distilled from garbage is as pure and cleanly 
as that which comes from corn; but for a 
steady beverage, the ordinary drunkard will 
doubtless prefer sound Bourbon or Old Rye.” 

From another exchange we learn some- 
thing worse still, which should—while it ex- 
hibits the power of appetite, which will have 
recourse to anything to satisfy itself—lead 
every temperance man to increased earnest- 
ness, Manifold as the evil is, it should be at- 
tacked under all its forms, and the fight 
should be continually carried on, if it is to 
be destroyed. 

“Chloral drinking, according to the phy- 
sicians, is superseding absinthe, opium, and 
alcoholic stimulants among the better class- 
es. An insidious sedative, its use grows 
more dangerously on the tippler than more 
actively intoxicating drinks. The manu- 
facture of the drug is the best evidence of 
the extent of its use. In Europe, its produc- 
tion has become one of the leading chemical 
industries, and it is sold by the ton. Baron 
Liebig affirms that one German chemist 
manufactures and sells half a ton a week. 
The London Spectator says: ‘ Taking chlo- 
ral is the new and popular vice, particularly 
among women, and it is doing at least as 
much harm as alcohol. The drug is kept in 
thousands of dressing-cases, and those who 
begin its use often grow so addicted to it, 
that they pass their lives in a sort of content- 
ed stupefaction. Chloral drunkards will soon 
be an admitted variety of the species.’” 

[Is there really anything in unperverted 
natures which requires artificial stimulants 
for the production of strength of body or 
power of mind? It is claimed, on one hand, 
that all nations of men and all savage tribes 
have something which is an equivalent for 
our alcoholic liquors, and that this is an argu- 
ment in favor of its use. As well may it be 
claimed that, because most men are, or make 
themselves, miserable sinners, that, therefore, 
it is right to beso. No. That man has fallen, 
is nowhere more clearly evinced than in his love 
for artificial stimulants, through which he has 
become, as a race, so thoroughly PERVERTED. 
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Quacks in medicine, as well as quacks in 
theology, have succeeded in contributing 
very greatly to mislead the people, and have 
done their part toward increasing the woeful 
ignorance, dissipation and crime we see all 
over the world. Mankind is still in slavery 
to perverted appetite, and subject to that 
false philosophy which teaches that man may 
sin and not suffer. ] 





WE earnestly entreat every young man after 
he has chosen his vocation to stick to it 
Don’t leave it because hard blows are to be 
struck, or disagreeable work performed. Those 
who have worked their way up do not belong 
to the shiftless and unstable class, but may be 
reckoned among such as took off their coats, 


rolled up their sleeves, conquered their preju- 
dice against labor, and manfully bore the heat 
and burden of the day. 
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EARLY ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


N these days of common schools and high 

schools, academies and colleges, it can 
hardly be imagined how meagre were the edu- 
cational advantages possessed by our ancestry 
in Old England. To the early English Text 
Society we are indebted for the publication of 
a series of very ancient poems, treatises, and 
legends, which open up to us in a very vivid 
way the manners and customs of auld lang 
syne in England. 

From one of these volumes we glean a few 
particulars of upper-class education. We learn 
that manly exercises, manners and courtesy, 
music and singing, knowledge of the order of 
precedency of ranks, and ability to carve were 
considered more important than Latin and 
Philosophy. “Aylmar the Kyng” instructs 
Athalbrus his steward to teach Horn the craft 
of wood and iron, also to carve, to serve the 
cup, to sing and play on the harp. We find 
an illustration of this very practical curriculum 
in Chaucer’s Squire, who, at twenty years of 


age, 
“hadde ben somtyme in chivalric, 

In Flaundres, in Artoys, and in Picardie, 

And born him wel, as in so litel space, 

In hope to stonden in his lady grace. . . . 

Syngynge he was, or flowtynge, altheday. . . . 

Well cowde he sitte on hors, and wel cowde ryde, 

Justne and eek daunce, and wel purtray and write, 

Curteys he was, lowly, and servoysable, 

And carf beforn his fadur at the table.” 

The chief places of education for the sons of 
nobles and gentry were the houses of other no- 
bles, and especially those of the King’s Chancel- 
lors, who were educated men, able to read and 
write and talk Latinand French. This system 
prevailed as early as Henry the Second’s time. 
It is said of Becket, Henry’s Chancellor, “ the 
nobles of the realm of England, and of neigh- 
boring kingdoms, used to send their sons to 





serve the Chancellor, whom he trained with 
honourable bringing up and learning; and 
when they had received the Knight’s belt, sent 
them back to their fathers and kindred. The 
King himself, his master, entrusted to him his 
son, the heir of the realm, to be brought up.” 
Sometimes these young gentlemen, though of 
“the blue blood,” found these tutors very hard 
and severe. Here is an old description of one 
of these noble tutors. 
“ For and this curre do gnarl, 
They must stand all afar 


To hold up their hand at the bar, 
For all their noble bloude, 


He plucks them by the hood 
And shakes them by the eare, 
And brings them in such feare ; 
He bayteth them like a beare, 
Like an ox, or a bull.” 

Severity toward children was not, however, 
confined to the Lord Chancellors. At home, as 
well as at school, the young people of that age 
were roughly handled. The Scripture was liter- 
ally fulfilled. Masters were exhorted by parents 
to “ belash their pupils,” if they have not done 
well, till they will amend. How faithfully 
schoolmasters acted upon this considerate pa- 
rental advice, a line from Piers Plowman’s 
Crede will show : 

“You mased the boye so sore with beatying that he 
could not speake a worde.” 


We read, also, of marriageable daughters be- 
ing “beaten once in the week, or twice, and 
sometimes thrice on a day.” The meek and 
amiable Lady Jane Grey suffered much at the 
hands of harsh and unappreciative parents. 
The only sunshine of her childhood was the 
presence of her “ jentle scholemaster,” who, to 
use her own words, “ teacheth me so jentlie, so 
pleasantlie, with such fair allurements to learn- 
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ing, that I think all the tyme nothing whiles I 
am with him, and when I am called from him 
I fall on weeping.” Lady Jane’s tutor—the 
famous Ascham—was a noble exception to 
those brutal “scholemasters.” Indeed, he 
wrote a book denouncing the folly of “ beating 
into scholars the hatred of learning.” 

It is pleasant to contrast with this harsh 
treatment, which even an Ascham could not 
soften, the considerate parental love which 
makes our modern homes vestibules of that 
Household above, and the wise kindness of the 
teachers in our schools, which is modeled up- 
on the example of that Teacher who spake as 
never man spake. 

But to return to this system of house train- 
ing. Not only to Chancellors or competent 
noblemen, but to Bishops, also, the instruction 
of youth was intrusted. When one of these 
Prelates, the renowned Robert Grodsted, of 
Lincoln, was asked by King Henry “ where he 
learnt the Nurture in which he instructed the 
sons of nobles,” he fearlessly replied, “In the 
house or guest-chamber of greater kings than 
the King of England,” referring to his Scripture 
studies in the lives of David, Solomon, and 
other Kings. There is another memorable 
saying recorded of Cardinal Morton, under 
whose roof the childhood of Sir Thomas More 
was passed. The “wit and towardness” of 
the youth so delighted the Cardinal that he was 
accustomed to say to the nobles that often dined 
with him, “* This child here waiting at the 
table, whosoever shall live to see it, will prove 
a marvelous man ;” a prophecy which was 
splendidly fulfilled. Cardinal Wolsey was 
concerned in the education of many of the 
young noblemen of Henry the Eighth’s time. 
We read that in this reign half the nobility 
were writing ballads. But their manuscripts 
were not models of spelling and grammar. 
Aside from reading and writing, there was 
little education among the upper classes. In- 
deed, there was not a very strong love of learn- 
ing among the gentry of England, as witness 
the emphatic opinion of one of their number: 
“T swear by God’s body that I'd rather that 
my son should hang than study letters, for it 
becomes the sons of gentlemen to blow the 
horn nicely, to hunt skillfully, and elegantly 
carry and train a hawk. But the study of 
letters should be left to the sons of rustics.” 

Passing now from this system of training in 
great houses, we find that home or private 
education must have been going on all over 
England. Under this head may be included 
instruction in the houses of Abbots. As an 





instance of private tuition, we may mention 
that Dr. Clement was taken from St. Paul’s 
School, London, and appointed tutor to Sir 
Thomas More’s children. Froude gives us 
some idea of what the children of the nobility 
learned in the time of Henry VIII. The course 
included French, writing, playing at.weapons, 
casting of accounts, pastimes of instruments, 
pronunciation of English, etymology, and “ the 
native signification of suche wordes as we have 
borowed of the Latine or Frenche.” 

The objections to this system of solitary edu- 
cation did not escape notice even at that early 
day. Mulcaster, in 1582, condemns the with- 
drawing of boys from public schools, where a 
generous rivalry inspires them to work. He 
recommends both kinds of tuition. This pri- 
vate-tutor system grew out of a silly pride in 
aping the customs of princes and great nobles. 
In our own day the same spirit has produced 
select or private schools, where a few children 
are taught to be clannish, are often petted, 
generally ill-disciplined, and are put through a 
course devised by a single mind, and that not 
always the*most competent. On the other 
hand, the public school promotes emulation 
among different classes of children, supplies a 
positive course of study matured by the most 
thoughtful, experienced, and traveled educa- 
tors, enforces a wholesome and impartial dis- 
cipline, and fosters a kindly relation, if not 
warm friendship, between those of different 
social positions, which, whether it be abstractly 
wise or unwise, is certainly necessary to the 
safety and well-being of republican society and 
government. Antagonisms between classes 
will not do unless one class is able to kcep the 
peace of the realm by the thorough subjuga- 
tion of the other. One of the best safeguards 
of our nation is the common education of 
American youth, The withdrawal of the chil- 
dren of the rich from the public schools natu- 
rally enough excites the jealousy and bitter- 
ness of the masses. Also the segregation of 
native-born children into select academies 
forces the large foreign element among us into 
a position of isolation, if not hostility. The 
thorough intermingling of all nationalities, 
classes, and religions in the school-house and 
the campus will do more than anything else to 
foster a true American spirit. Those who have 
sat in the same forms, studied the same books, 
engaged in the same sports, and shared 
the same discipline, must grow up with a 
friendly interest, if not a warm attachment for 
each other. On the other hand, caste would 
and ought to kill a republic. 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 

If we may credit an old legend, the first 
school at Oxford was established by Alfred the 
Great. thelward, the king’s youngest son, 
together with many young nobles and lads of 
inferior lineage, were there “ instructed in read- 
ing and writing both the Saxon and Latin 
languages, and in other liberal arts before they 
arrived at sufficient strength of body for hunt- 
ing ard other manly exercises becoming their 
rank.” Intellectual training, it will be observ- 
ed, was still at an immense discount among the 
hard-riding and hard-fighting nobles of Eng- 
land. The course of study laid down in the 
above extract from Asser seems a very meagre 
beginning of the magnificent curriculum now 
prescribed in the famous University of Oxford. 
In 1201 this school was first called a University, 
and showed a goodly roll of 3,000 students. 
In 1253 the first College was founded. In 1244 
it had already become a corporate body. At 
this time Oxford is credited with 30,000 stu- 
dents, evidently a“ round number” from which 
it would be well to make some abatement. 

Having mentioned the founding of the first, 
or University College, it may be proper to in- 
sert here the list of Colleges which together 
make up the great University. University Col- 
lege, founded as a school by Alfred, 872; en- 
dowed by William of Durham, and becomes 
properly a College in 1253 ; Balliol College was 
founded in 1263; Merton College, founded at 
Malden, 1264, removed to Oxford in 1274 ; Exe- 
ter College in 1314; Oriel College in 1326; 
Queen’s College in 1340; New College in 1386 ; 
Lincoln College in 1427; All Souls College in 
1487; Magdalen College in 1458; King’s Hall 
and Brasenose College in 1509 ; Corpus Christi 
College in 1516; Christ Church College in 
1526; Trinity College in 1554; St. John’s Col- 
lege in 1555; Jesus College in 1571; Wadham 
College in 1613; Pembroke College in 1624; 
Worcester College in 1714. 

The Halls were founded as follows : 

St. Edmund Hall in 1317; St. Mary’s Hall in 
1833 ; New Inn Hall in 1488; Magdalen Hall 
in 1487; St. Alban Hall after 1547. 

As early as the beginning of the fifteenth 
century there was an established rule that 
every scholar must be a member of some col- 
lege or hall. Those who simply attended the 
public lectures of the University were called 
“ chamber dekyns.” In the University of Paris 
they were called martinets, a word of reproach 
afterward transferred from the college to the 
army. 

Cambridge acknowledges itself but little 





younger than Oxford. It claims, but unfortu- 
nately on poor authority, to have been founded 
by Edward the Elder, the sun of Alfred. It, 
however, gained the title of University in 1223. 
Its Colleges, and their dates, are as follows: 

St. Peter’s, in 1257; Clare Hall, in 13826; 
Pembroke, in 1347; Caius, in 1349; Trinity 
Hall, in 1850; Corpus Christi, in 1351 ; King’s, 
in 1441; Queen’s, in 1446; St. Catherine’s 
Hall, in 1473; Jesus, in 1496; Christ’s, in 
1505 ; St. John’s, in 1511; Magdalene, in 1519; 
Trinity, in 1546; Emmanuel, in 1584; Sidney, 
in 1598; Downing, in 1800. 

In the early day of both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge the generality of the students were 
poor men’s sons. Archbishop Whitgift distinct- 
ly says: “[The Colleges at the Universities] 
were created by their founders at the first one- 
lie for pore men’s sons, whose parents were 
not able to bring them up unto learning.” 
“ The cost,” says Froude, “ of supporting them 
at the Colleges was little, and wealthy men took 
pride in helping forward any boys of promise. 
But the nobility, and even royalty itself, were 
not unrepresented in these “ charity schools.” 
Edward the Black Prince and Henry V. were 
students of Queen’s College, Oxford. Cardi- 
nal Wolsey was at one time tutor at Oxford, 
and had under his charge several scions of 
noble houses. Lord Essex, one of the favorites 
of Queen Elizabeth, was at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Also the Earls of Worcester and 
Cumberland, Lord Dunboy, of Ireland, and 
Sir Nicolas and Sir Francis Bacon. Archbishop 
Whitgift was connected with Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge. Sir Philip Sydney was educated 
at Oxford. We might continue our list until 
it embraced a multitude of the most illustrious 
names in England ; but notwithstanding this 
noble patronage the Universities for a long 
time drew the great mass of their students from 
the yeomanry. The provisions for the support 
of these poor scholars were not, however, very 
liberal. We learn from Wood’s Annals, that “ in 
1214 the Commonalty of Oxford agreed to pay 
fifty-two shillings yearly for the use of poor 
scholars, and to give one hundred of them a 
meal of bread, ale, and pottage with one large 
dish of flesh or fish every St. Nicholas day.” In 
1461 the Chancellor of England licensed the 
students of the Universities as street beggars, 
and they were compelled to “go begging with 
baggs and waliets, and sing Salve Regina at 
rich men’s dores.” Thus were poor students 
forced to eke out a miserable support by beg- 
ging. It is true they still held the endowments 
originally meant for them, but in course of time 
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the sons of the rich crowded into the Universi- 
ties and gradually “scrouged” the poor schol- 
ars out of their rights. Then, as now, “ pore 
men are easily supplanted by the rich,the weake 
by the strong, the meane by the mighty.” 

Whitgift says, “ So farre has this inconveni- 
ence spread itself, that it is in my time an hard 
matter for a pore man’s child to come by a 
fellowship, though he be never so good a 
scholer and werthie of that roome.” These 
wealthy students brought far less honor to their 
Alma Mater than their poorer brethren. Lack- 
ing the spur of poverty, and secure of their 
future, they stood “ upon their reputation and 
libertie.” “ They ruffle and roist it out, exceed- 
ing in apparell and hanting riotous companie, 
and for excuse, when charged with breach of 
all good order, thinke it sufficient to saie that 
they be gentlemen.” If history repeats itself, 
we are living over, in our colleges, the early 
years of Oxford and Cambridge. In spite of 
generous endowments, it is no easy matter for 
a poor boy to maintain himself in one of our 
great seats of learning. 

The age at which students were admitted to 
the Universities varied from time to time. In 
an old poem of, say, 1480, the age of admission 
seems to be put at twenty: 

“in age of xx. yeer, 
Goo to oxenford, or lerne lawe.”’ 

In 1612 we find that boys of fifteen are re- 
ceived. Of the studies pursued after Oxford 
and Cambridge became regular Universities we 
have no minute information. In the sixteenth 
century there seem to have been in Oxford five 
professors and readers, “ that is to saie of divini- 
tie, of the civill law, physicke, the Hebrew and 
the Latin and Greek tongues.” There were 
also lectures upon philosophy, logic, rheto- 
toric, and the quadrivials or arithmetic, music, 
geometry, and astronomy. 

For a long time Latin alone was taught. 
Erasmus was the first teacher of Greek in Cam- 
bridge; Vitellius, in Oxford. As late as the 
reign of Henry VII. nothing was taught in 
these famous Universities besides Alexander’s 
Parva Logicalia, the Axioms of Aristotle, and 
the Questions of John Scotus. In process of 
time mathematics came in for a share of atten- 
tion, and finally Greek. 

FOREIGN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 

The habit of sending young Englishmen 
abroad for their education began very early. 
In the beginning of the twelfth century we find 
an English set of students in the University of 
Paris. Among them we meet with such names 
as John of Salisbury, Thomas 4 Becket, and 





Alexander Neckham. It may be added that 
these noble English youth maintained right well 
the honor of their native land. An early his- 
torian says: “The English, in particular, were 
so numerous that they occupied several schools 
or colleges, and made so distinguished a figure 
by their genius and learning, as well as by 
their generous manner of living, that they at- 
tracted the notice of all strangers.” Describ- 
ing a stranger’s visit to the Paris schools, a 
contemporary poet says: 

“The English most attract his prying eyes, 

Their manners, words, and looks pronounce them wise. 
Theirs is the open hand, the bounteous mind ; 

Theirs solid sense, with sparkling wit combin’d. 

Their graver studies jovial banquets crown, 

Their ranking cares in flowing bowls they drown.” 

Montpelier and Padua, as well as Paris, 
were noted resorts of British youth. 

Our account of Early British Educatien is 
not complete without a brief notice of Monas- 
tic and Cathedral schools. The “ Religious 
Houses,” including cathedral and collegiate 
churches, abbeys, priories, colleges, hospitals, 
preceptories, and friaries, were, from the be- 
ginning, “schools of learning and education.” 
Every convent hai one or more persons ap- 
pointed to teach, and the children of the neigh- 
borhood might learn grammar and church 
music without charge. In the nunneries, young 
ladies of both the upper and lower ranks were 
taught English, Latin, and housework. 

An examination of the statutes under which 
the Cathedrals are founded will show distinct 
provisions for a school department. In the 
list ot Cathedral clergy we invariably find one 
or two teachers of the boys in grammar men- 
tioned, as well as the number of boys to be in- 
structed. These masters are to teach the boys 
to read, write, sing, and play upon instruments ; 
“ also their A, B, C in Greek and Hebrew.” 

Endowed Grammar Schools were chiefly es- 
tablished for citizens’ and townsmen’s children. 
The cclebrated School of Winchester was 
founded 1378; Eton, 1440; St. Paul’s, London, 
1512. The principal studies were Greek, Latin, 
and “ rules of versifying.” 

It will be seen from this survey that the 
cause of learning has ever been dear to the 
English heart. The idea of a common school 
education continually reappeared. In spite of 
prejudice of rank and the limited means of 
those early ages, schools for the people were 
founded and flourished. Thanks to these 
schools, “ the sons of workmen, if not plowmen, 
might rule nobles, and sit by kings, nay, beard 
them to their face.” The sturdy and intelli- 
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gent spirit of the English yeomanry was thus 
fostered—a spirit which never burned brighter 
than in the present generation of Britons, and 
which bids fair, at no late day, to emancipate 


England from monarchical rule, and thereby ad- 
mit the meanest of her peasants to all the edu- 
cational, political, and religious advantages 
that the highest peer of the realm now enjoys. 


——_+0e-—_ 


THE ENGINEERS OF THE MONT-CENIS TUNNEL. 


N a former number, as the reader will re- 
member, we announced the completion of 
this grand triumph of modern skill in engin- 
eering; in this we would say a few words in 


constructive development, and from the stores 
of his invention was ready at any time to re- 
solve whatever of perplexity or embarrassment 
occurred in the progress of the great under- 
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PORTRAIT OF GERMANO SOMMEILLER. 


reference to the master spirits whose names 
will be ever associated with it—Germano Som- 
meiller and Severino Grattoni. The former, as 
is evident in the portrait, had the French type 
of temperament well marked, and a splendid 


taking. Grattoni, whose portrait also accom- 
panies this sketch, appears to be a man of 
strong will and earnest fortitude. The fine 
development of Constructiveness shown in the 
upper side-head proves that his choice of the 
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pursuit of engineering was something more 
than a “lucky hit;” much rather, the prompt- 
ing of organization. A brief review of the 
careers of these gentlemen is the following ; 
Germano Sommeiller was born in 1815, of 
humble parentage, in a little cottage in San 
Jeoire, Chamounix. Atan early age he was 


sent to the Abbé Ducrey, director of the college | 


of Melan, who, finding the lad somewhat high- 
spirited and averse to discipline, had the 
wisdom to humor him on this point, and made 
his studies as agreeable as such things can be 


mind, and determined to become an engineer ; 
but was still so far from appreciating his own 
talents, that it was as a military and not a civil 
engineer that he determined to make a start in 
life. But here a difficulty met him, and in the 
end decided his career. He could not get his 


| pass, and when it was proposed that he should 


enter the Engineers as a private, he preferred 
becoming an engineer on his own account. In 
1845 a body of civil engineers was being formed 
at Turin. Sommeiller was applied to, and was 
engaged with a salary of thirty soldi (about 30 
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PORTRAIT OF ‘SEVERINO GRATTONI. 


made. From the good Abbé, young Sommeil- 
ler went to the college of Annesy to prepare 
for the university of Turin, which he entered 
in 1835, being bent at this time on becoming a 
lawyer. Fortunately, however, he changed his 


cents)a day. He soon made his way, and after 
a time was employed upon railway work, with 
a salary of a thousand lire (about $200), and was 
subsequently sent with Grandis and another 
engineer into Belgium to execute some work. 
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Severino Grattoni was born at Voghera, 
December 7th, 1816. As his brother engineer 
was nearly devoting himself to the law of his 
own will, so Grattoni was nearly devoted to 
the church by the will of others ; for the priests 
in whom the government of his school rested, 
observing his precocious talents and tenacity 
of mind, wished to bring him up as one of their 
own body. This fair dream was brought to an 
abrupt conclusion. Grattoni had imbibed very 
advanced opinions, and having spiced one of 
his exercises with dangerous doctrines, came 
very near being expelled from the school. 
The matter was, however, made up, and having 
concluded his studies, he went in due course to 
the university of Turin. Still a Mazzinian, the 
young man left the university in 1847, and was 
sent by the distinguished astronomer Plana 
to direct the Institute at Bulla, where he re- 
mained four years. He contributed papers to 
the Concordia, the most advanced of Piedmont- 
ese journals, being often opposed to Cavour, 
who wrote in the more moderate Resorgimento. 
But differences of political opinion did not pre- 
vent a friendship springing up between the two, 





When Count Cavour obtained power in, 
1850, he remembered his fiery engineer, and 
consulted him on many public works, more es- 
pecially on that of piercing Mont-Cenis, with 
which Grattoni’s fame will always be linked. 
Grattoni himself became a deputy, abated 
something ef republican ardor, and appeared 
as a stanch supporter of his friend’s policy, 
without, however, losing any of his professional 
activity and determination. These were now 
specially called into operation by Cavour’s adop- 
tion of the long-discussed Mont-Cenis Tunnel 
scheme, to the study of which Grattoni and 
Sommeiller and Grandis, now once more in 
Italy, devoted themselves. Of this triumvirate, 
Sommeiller supplied the chief inventive power ; 
Grattoni, the organization and perseverance 
without which all the invention in the world 
would have been of no avail; and Grandis, a 
sound judgment, which was of great use in 
theoretical questions. Of the two subjects of 
our notice, Grattoni alone lives to reap the full 
honors of the great work, for just as they had 
arrived in sight of the end, about a week before 
the opening of the tunnel, Sommeiller died. 


i < >) 


A FRAGMENT. 


BY W. C. BIBB. 


Tue tones of the night-winds sigh round me now: 
*Tis Nature that speaks and tells the decay— 

Of affection, of friendship, e’en love's earnest vow, 
Like the hues of the rainbow, they are fading away. 


Fading away! How sad is the strain! 
The angels their essence will surely recover, 
And singing, ascending, receive them again, 
And the mercy of God will embalm them forever. 


Now meekly I go to my rest-giving couch, 
And dreaming of friends as the night hours wane, 





The angels shall gently, with magical touch, 
Awake into life the sweet mem'ries again. 


Sweet memories of life, that have faded and gone, 
Ties that are broken, joys that are past— 

*Till they stand in their beauty and symmetry lone, 
Impressed on the heart as real at last. 


Then the fairies will dance and flowers will bloom 
In the circle the spirits have made, 

And beauty and brightness resplendently loom 
In the dead of the night, and the depth of its shade. 


——_++e—_— 


ANCIENT GREEK MUSIC—ITS RELATION TO MODERN MUSIC. 
BY A. J. GOODRICH. 


HE subject of ancient music, particularly 
that of the Greeks, has been a matter of 
disagreement among certain historical writers 
for many years. Several gentlemen of eru- 
dition imagine they have discovered the secret 
of the Grecian modes, and that they form the 
theory of all music. These gentlemen even go 
into such ecstasies over their resurrected music- 
al enigmas as to ignore the sublime harmonies 
of Hayden, Mozart, and Beethoven, and they 
seem to think their mouldered manuscripts 
and hieroglyphical inscriptions should be im- 





mediately stereotyped and published to the 
world instead of those abstruse compounds we 
are wont to hear. 

But after writing an ancient hymn in four or 
five different modes, and then applying the 
modern improvement (?) of harmony to help 
the thing out, they even then disagree as to the 
manner of arrangement, or the significant 
theory of their really curious examples. If 
there ever was any theory to those character- 
istic modes, it seems to have been buried for- 
ever in the ruins of Grecian glory—to have 
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vanished with the mysterious spirits of their 
fabled gods. At least these enterprising specu- 
lators have furnished no conclusive evidence 
of what the theory was, and have nothing but 
assertion to support their belief in the singular 
charm of this singular music. 

But the events of history, from the rise to 
the fall of Grecian eloquence, dispute the ex- 
istence of any such music as would compare 
with ours. From Greek history we learn that 
their music was either performed on such in- 
struments as the lute, lyre, harp, timbrel, 
trumpet, or flute, or sung in unison; harmony, 
it is evident, being unknown to them. On 
public occasions they were accustomed to 
assemble at their market-places, or in their 
temples, and offer hymns, odes, and harangues 
to their mystical gods and goddesses, or cer- 
tain illustrious public persons. 

Some of their instruments had many strings 
and stops (or frets), and these were tuned with 
tolerable correctness, thus enabling the per- 
former to produce different sounds. They had 
also several species of modes emblematic of 
certain sentiments, besides lines, notes, techni- 
cal signs and terms, durations of time, etc. No 
bars for the division of time were used, how- 
ever, and their ideas of rythm seem to have 
been anything but musical. Music can have 
little meaning without rythm (proportion and 
division), and without harmony it must sound 
vacant, monotonous, and unsatisfactory. The 
attunement would remain undecided, and no 
modulation could be definitely effected. In 
fact, the whole modus operandi of their crude 
and mystical system of music seems to have 
been lost in the crumbling ruins of that other- 
wise Augustan age. That the gifted and beau- 
tiful Lamia succeeded in captivating her 
country’s conqueror with the aid of her resist- 
less flute is not altogether improbable—and 
that the gallant young hero was very suscepti- 
ble to such charms, is also quite possible. 

Who knows, however, if the angelic love- 
lorn Venus may not have sung as sweet and 
sad a lamentation for the incredulity of Adonis 
as Beethoven’s cantata, “Adelaida”? or 
whether the moaning of Achilles was not an 
original Marseillaise hymn? Who can tell if 
the royal Amphion, who summoned the stones 
together by the magic of his music, and thus 
formed the encircling walls of Troy, was not 
a better performer than Liszt or Gottschalk? 
or, still worse for us, whether the man who 
blew down the walls of Jericho was not a 
more powerful musician than Wagner ? 

From the peculiarities of Greek modes (each 








containing a different order of notes, supposed 
to represent various sentiments) modern writers 
have derived some very erroneous impressions. 
It is now generally believed that each of our 
different keys represent, respectively, loveliness, 
gayety, brilliancy, boldness, war, enterprise, dark 
Sorebodings ; that some are “plaintive and 
sad,” others “ melancholy, meek, and pensive,” 
while some, particularly, are “ uninteresting 
and dull.” It is easy to see how such notions 
happened to be promulgated. I might, with 
equal propriety, say that B flat is one of the 
most exciting and interesting keys, because I 
have heard several very passionate composi- 
tions in that key,—though we are told it 
lacks animation and is “uninteresting.” Who 
will be so ignorant as to suppose that Beet- 
hoven would select an uninteresting key for 
his mass, symphony, concerto, or cantata, in 
B flat? 

Any key may represent any situation or emo- 
tion, and no such distinctions exist between 
the various keys as regards the peculiar effect 
of each individual one. The distinctions arise, 
not from the nature of this or that key, but 
from the relationship which it bears to some 
other key previously heard. It is the affinity, 
or want of affinity, which exists between one 
key and any other into which we may go that 
produces a characteristic effect. For instance, 
if we are in the key of G, the chord of C will 
have an opposite effect from that of D, simply 
because they are related in different ways to 
the tonic, and while one leads away from, the 
other naturally leads to, the tonic,G. So the 
relative minor to the tonic will have a different 
effect from that of the relative minor to the 
dominant or subdominant,—and for the same 
reasons. If we go abruptly from the harmony 
of G to that of E flat, the effect will be quite 
startling and entirely free from either plain- 
tiveness or persuasion. The key of E flat is 
almost wholly unrelated to G, and the sound 
of a major third below the tonic must natur- 
ally be bold and animating. Then let us go 
abruptly from G into the harmony of B (five 
sharps) and a certain majestic effect will be 
produced, full of determination and loftiness, 
yet less bold or startling than the change to E 
flat. The reasons are, that we recognize the 
chord of B as the dominant to the relative 
minor, and upon examination we find that D 
sharp is the only foreign note, F sharp being 
found in the signature of G and B also as the 
major third of G. But on the other hand, let 
us begin in E flat and go abruptly into C flat 
or G, and the same effects will be observable 
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which were remarked in the changes from G 
to E flat and G to B. 

The only distinctions which ought to be 
made in regard to the choice of keys are 
technical ones; such as the compass of voices, 
the imperfectness of certain notes on certain 


instruments, the convenience of the performer, 
or the range of the composition. So much for 
this dreamy, whimsical notion about the in- 
dividual characteristics of independent keys, 
which comes from the Grecian theory of their 
Lydian, Doric, and Ionian modes. 


oam~6e——— 


ARE “PRE-ADAMITES FOUND IN THE BIBLE?” 


[Tue article on “‘ Pre-Adamites,” in our February 
number, has enlisted the serious attention of many 
readers, if we are warranted in such an inference 
from the numerous replies and allusions to it 
which have been received. Some of the discus- 
sions of the question, especially those by J. W. 8. 
and “C.” are excellent. The following, which 
possesses the merit of brevity as well as point, 
and considers the subject according to the com- 
monly received interpretation, is all we have space 
for at this time.—Ep. ] 


R. EDITOR—I notice in the February 

number of your valuable JoURNAL a 
long article under the above caption, and over 
the initials of “E. C.,” in which the writer 
claims to have made the discovery that the 
Scriptures “as clearly indicates the creation of 
Pre-Adamites as it does the creation of Adam.” 
The character of the Pre-Adamites is claimed 
to be “human beings like Adam,” possessing 
“physical nature, and natural affections, and 
mental qualifications, but lacking God-like ele- 
ments and moral qualities, having no hope and 
without God in the world.” In this condition 
they were destined by the Almighty to “ min- 
gle and marry” the Adamites, who were cre- 
ated in the image of God, possessing moral 
qualities, and, by virtue of this engrafting, the 
whole human race would be united to God 
through Christ, who was to appear in the line 
of Adam. 

The question with me is not as to the char- 
acter or destiny of the Pre-Adamites, but 
whether or not the Scriptures teach at all, or 
even allude to their creation or existence. 
There is a query in my mind why Mr. E. C., 
of the nineteenth century, should become the 
discoverer of this novel theory, if, as he states, 
it is as “clearly” indicated as the creation of 
the Adamites. I purpose now to examine the 
proof of E. C., and if possible catch a glimpse 
of Pre-Adamite man. 

Our attention is first called to the .phrase 
“living creature,” in Gen. i. 24. “And God 
said, Let the earth bring forth the living creature 
after his kind (a complete sentence); cattle and 
creeping thing, and beast of the earth, after his 
kind, and it was so.” “ Verse 25 re-enumer- 
ates the creation of beasts, cattle, etc., without 





again referring to the living creatures (Pre- 
Adamites).” 

In the above it is claimed that because verse 
25 re-enumerates beasts, cattle, etc., without 
recapitulating “living creatures,” that there- 
fore it means human beings — Pre-Adamites. 
What a conclusion! E. C. has surmised that 
the word creature means human being, no more 
and no less. Permit me to call attention to 
the definition of the word as given by Webster. 
“Creature: anything created; any being not 
self-existent; any being created with life; an 
animal; aman.” You can see by this that it 
means both man and animal, or anything that 
has animal life. Such is its use in the Scrip- 
tures. It refers to the “cattle and creeping 
things and beasts of the earth,” in Gen. i. 24. 
See also Gen. ii. 19, “Out of the ground the 
Lord God formed every beast of the field and 
every fowl of the air, and brought them unto 
Adam to see what he would call them, and 
whatsoever Adam called every living creature 
that was the name thereof.” This will now 
settle that part of the argument that rests upon 
the term “ creature.” 

The next important item is found in these 
quotations from the essay of E. C. : 

a eee married a Pre-Adamite wo- 
man.” “Seth ... from the very necessity of 
the case married another Pre-Adamite and had 
children.” 

Now, there is no proof to these assertions, 
but, it is argued, from the necessity of the case. 
The suppressed conclusion here is this: Adam 
could not have had descendants that Cain and 
Seth could have married. Our task is simply 
to show the fallacy of this conclusion. Adam 
lived 930 years. Cain was the first born (three 
years after Adam’s creation). Seth was born 
130 years after the creation of his father Adam. 
Seth begat Enos, and Enos begat Cainaan, and 
Cainaan begat Mahalaleel, and Mahalaleel be- 
gat Jared, and Jared begat Enoch, and Enoch 
begat Methuselah. Perhaps now we are far 
enough away from the birth of Cain to give 
E. C. satisfaction. Methuselah was born in the 
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year of the world 687, and, it is said that he 
had sons and daughters. Methuselah lived 
cotemporary with Adam, the father of Cain, 
243 years. We do not know how old Cain 
was when he married, nor when he died; but, 
reasoning from analogy, we would say that it 
is perfectly natural for a son to live as long as 
his father. Therefore Cain conversed with 
many of the descendants of Adam, both male 
and female, and, passing over many genera- 
tions, he could have married Methuselah’s 
daughter. 

I would refer E. C. to the study of Bible 
Chronology, and to the geometrical increase 
of the human family. 

“Who were they who lived in the land of 
Nod, where Cain went to find a wife?” E. C. 
says, from ihe very necessity of the casc they 
were Pre-Adamites. Let me entreat you, Mr. 
E.C., not to be too fast in drawing conclusions. 
A little proof right here would be very accept- 
able. It must be remembered that from the 
descendants of Adam grew a great many more 
than those whose names are recorded in Bible 
history. It is said that Adam had “sons and 
daughters.” Their names are not given (sce 
Gen. v. 4). From these, no doubt, both Cain 
and Seth could have selected their wives. 

Again, “ Chapter V. clearly manifests the pur- 
pose of God to preserve the genealogy of 
Adam’s family. We see embraced in this 
genealogy the mixed descendants of Seth and 
his Pre-Adamite wife.” Now, after reading 
said chapter I notice the genealogy of Adam’s 
family, but nothing is said concerning the 
“Pre-Adamite wife.” How does E. C. know 
that Seth married a Pre-Adamite? Will he 
point out the place where she may be found ? 
In order to prove this, it seems to me that E. 
C. should give us the Pre-Adamite geneaiogy; 
but this he can not do, for the simple reason 
that none exists. To guess that Seth’s wife 
was a Pre-Adamite will not answer for the 
proof of this proposition, and if the Pre-Adam- 
ites are as “clearly” set forth as the Adam- 
ites, then proof we must have. E. C. now 
refers to Rom. viii. 19, “For the earnest ex- 
pectation of the creature (Gen. i. 24) waiteth 
for the manifestation of the sons of God.” I 
have shown that E. C. has mistaken the mean- 
ing of the word “creature.” Now, he links 
the creature of Gen. i. 24 with that of Rom. viii. 
19. The one refers to cattle, fowl, and beasts, 
the other to creature man, to man’s material 
body, to Adam’s posterity, and more especially 
to that portion of the human race who have 
submitted to Christ. While Genesis explains 





what is meant there by the term creature, so 
Paul explains in Rom. viii. 22 and 23 verses 
what he means by the term creature. Says he, 
“The whole creation (all mankind) groaneth, 
and travaileth in pain together until now (the 
Christian dispensation): and not only they (the 
whole creation) but ourselves (Christians) also, 
which have the first-fruits of the Spirit, even 
we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting 
for the adoption (not of the Pre-Adamites but) 
to wit, the redemption of our body.” 

I would suggest a little care right here lest 
my friend E. C. should get up an alliance be- 
tween man and creeping things, birds and 
beasts. There is none of this chapter (of which 
Mr. E. C. has quoted largely) that makes any 
allusion to his Pre-Adamites. Whatever union 
is talked of, whether Jews or Gentiles, flesh 
and spirit, they are unions as such, being joined 
together by the spiritual relations of the Gospel 
of Christ, alluding only to the union of all na- 
tions, who are “made of one blood” and of 
one common progenitor. 

After having examined the words “ Gentiles,” 
“Created,” “Creation,” “Creature,” “ Myste- 
ry,” “Immortality,” “Mortal,” “ Destroy,” 
“Perish,” “Giants,” “Heathen,” “ Christ,” 
“Chosen,” etc., as directed, I have concluded 
that my friend E. C. scarcely knoweth their 
import. The “Emphatic Diaglot Testament” 
and “ Cruden’s Concordance,” upon which he 
seems to rely, furnish him no proof of the Pre- 
Adamites, but to the contrary. 

It certainly seems to me that there can be no 
light furnished to science nor to this age by 
this novel method of wresting Scripture from 
its original signification. 

Again, we are referred to Gen. x.5: “By 
these were the isles of the Gentiles divided in 
their lands.” Conant says, “These Gentiles 
were pagan nations.” My friend E. C. says, 
“The descendants of Adam had not yet become 
pagan nations.” This remark is but a mere as- 
sumption. It is one thing to assert and quite 
a different thing to prove an assertion. If E. 
C. was permitted to prove his theory by asser- 
tions, he would no doubt have it, ere this, well 
established. But assertions do not furnish 
much light to this age nor to the sciences of 
this age. How long does it take for a nation 
to become pagan? Admitting, for the sake of 
the argument, that the Deluge was only par- 
tial, how does E. C. know but that Adam’s de- 
scendants were the pagan nations? Indeed, it 
becomes quite evident, when we admit this, 
that Adum’s descendants, in part, were the 
pagans referred to; for at the time that the 
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“isles of the Gentiles were divided,” we have 
the world’s history for more than 2,000 years. 
And is E. C. prepared to show that pagan na- 
tions could not become such in that period of 
time ? 

But, says my friend, the descendants of 
Adam “ were still a chosen people to become a 
light to the Gentiles,” and hence these pagans 
could not have been the descendants of Adam. 
Now, where in all the Scriptures can we find 
any such an intimation, that all the descend- 
ants of Adam were at that time, or at any 
other time, “to be a light to the Gentiles?” 

There is no such intimation. The trouble is 
this: E. C. has taken a passage of Scripture 
(Luke ii. $2), which refers to Jesus Christ, and 
applies it to all of Adam’s posterity. Christ 
was a “light to the Gentiles,” but this even 
was not at the time when the “isles of the 
Gentiles were divided,” but when he came 
into the world to unite in himself “one new 
man (church), so making peace,” —“ having 
abolished in his fiesh the enmity, even the law 
of commandments contained in ordinances.” 

I will not pursue E. C. any further at pres- 
ent, but would say that about every passage of 
Holy Writ which he has quoted has been made 
to mean something more or less that was not 
intended by the writer. DR. E. YOUNKIN. 


——— +0e—_ 
WISDOM. 


Wir does not take the place of knowledge. 

REAL greatness does not depend on the things 
we do, but on the mind with which we do them. 
Tue mind of man is this world’s true dimension ; 
And knowledge is the measure of the mind. 

Lord Brooke. 

‘*A LITTLE leaven leaveneth the whole,’’—so a 
large mass of error is easily embalmed and perpet- 
uated by a little truth. 

Concett and confidence are both of them 
cheats; the first always imposes on itself, the 
second frequently deceives others too. 

THERE are some great troubles which only time 
can heal, some perhaps which never can be healed 
at all; but all can be helped by the great panacea, 
work. 

Narrow Sovuts.—It is with narrow-souled peo- 
ple as with narrow-necked bottles—the less they 
have in them, the more noise they make in pour- 
ing it out. 

A GOLDEN rule for a young lady is to converse 
always with her female friends as if a gentleman 
were of the party; and with young men as if her 
female companions were present. 

No sincere desire of doing good need make an 





enemy of a single human being; that philanthropy 
has surely a flaw in it which can not sympathize 
with the oppressor equally with the oppressed. 

‘* MATHEMATICS, metaphysics, music, have each 
its particular organ. Our knowledge does not 
come but by comparing and judging.”—J. C. A. 
Peltier to Dr. Gall. ‘ 

Ir is quite the fashion to drop now and thena 
lump of piety into personal conduct, but too often 
there is little care to ‘‘ work in it.” <A life prop. 
erly seasoned with grace has a uniform flavor.— 
H. W. Beecher. 


MEn’s lives should be like the day’s, more bean- 
tiful in the evening; or, like the spring, aglow 
with promise, and the autumn, rich with golden 
sheaves, where good works and deeds have ripened 
on the field. 

“IT HAVE lived,” said Carroll, ‘to my ninety- 
sixth year; I have enjoyed continued health; I 
have been blessed with great wealth, prosperity, 
and most of the good things which the world 
could bestow; public approbation, esteem, ap- 
plause,—but what I now look back on with great- 
est satisfaction to myself is, that I have practiced 
the duties of religion.” 

——+0—__—_ 


MIRTH. 





[Under this heading we propose to publish 
** A little nonsense now and then; 
which 
**Is relished by the wisest men.” ] 





Some one with a logical turn of mind wishes to 
know, if a small boy is a lad, a big boy is not a 
ladder ? 

In too many lamentable instances the “ last 
scene of all this strange, eventful history,’ accord- 
ing to the newspapers, is kero—sene. 

A MINISTER asked a tipsy fellow leaning up 
against a fence where he expected to go to when 
he died. “If I can’t get along any better than I 
do now,” he said, “I shan’t go anywhere.” 

“WILL you have the kindness to hand me the 
butter before you?” asked one politely of an 
ancient maiden. ‘I am no waiter, sir.’ ‘“‘Is that 
so? I thought from your appearance you had 
been waiting a long time.”’ 

A LiTrLE Danbury girl, when asked by her 
mother about suspicious little bites in the sides of 
a dozen choice apples, answered, ‘‘ Perhaps, mam- 
ma, they may have been frost-bitten, it was so 
cold last night.”” The mother retreated. 

Is this epitaph really to be found in a Milwaukie 
cemetery ? 

Here lies the body of Peter Grace, 

Who died from eating Sweitzer kase; 

He finished six platters, commenced upon seven, 
And exploded. Ofsuch is the kingdom of heaven. 

A caxpy boy passing through a car met a cress 
old gentleman, and said, ‘‘ Pop-corn! pop-corn!” 
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“Hain’t got no teeth,’ angrily replied the man. 
““Gum-drops! gum-drops!”’ called the rogue, im- 
mediately. 

Tue following sentence, “John quickly extem- 
porized five tow bags,”’ contains all the letters of 
the alphabet, and repeats only four of them more 
than once. The following sentence, however, 
contains all the letters, and repeats none of them: 
** Ab ede fghijk Im no pqr stuv wxy z.” 

A DENTIST was recently saved from drowning 
by a laborer, and from the depths of his grateful 
heart exclaimed: ‘‘ Noble, brave, gallant man! 
how shall I reward you? Only come to my house, 
and I will cheerfully pull out every tooth you 





have got in your head, and not charge you six- 
pence.” 


UpseTTIN’ Sins.—Dr. McCosh, President of 
Princeton College, tells the story of a negro who 
prayed earnestly that he and his colored brethren 
might be preserved from what he called their up- 
settin’ sins. 

“ Brudder,”’ said one of his friends, at the close 
of the meeting, “‘you ain’t got de hang of dat ar 
word. Its ‘besettin,’ not ‘ upsettin.’” 

‘*Brudder,”’ replied the other, ‘‘ If dat’s so, it’s 
so. But Iwas praying de Lord to save us from 
de sin of intoxication, and if dat ain’t an upsettia’ 
sin, I dunno what am.” 








(w fflentoriat Jjorenu 
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{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to conwrespondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘*‘ What They Say ” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Co Our € orrespondents. 


QuEsTIONS OF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a corre- 
spondent shall expect us to give him the benefit of its early 
consideration. Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. 








Arrention.—What is “attention?” 
What function does it perform? What relation 
has it to the mind? 


Ans. Attention is an act of any one or more of 
the intellectual faculties in judging or compre- 
hending the things, subjects, or qualities to which 
the faculty or faculties relate. ATTENTION is not 
a distinct faculty of the mind, as supposed by the 
old metaphysicians, but is an attribute or function 
of each of the intellectual faculties; thus the 
faculty of Individuality is that of recognition, ap- 
prehension, and it appreciates the presence of 
objects or their existence. Form is awakened to 
activity, and gives attention to the shape of the 
objects; Size to its magnitude, Weight to its 
density, Color toits hue, Order toits arrangement, 
or its relation to other things. Tune is excited 
by melody, and attends to sounds. Causality at- 
tends to the various stages or steps of an argu- 
ment; and in whatever form attention may be 
given by the different faculties, it is the mere 
normal action of those faculties, and not the at- 
tribute of aspecial power. In order tostudy mind 
correctly, it is necessary to get rid of the trammmels 
of the old metaphysicians. Each faculty has its 
own attention, and to a certain extent each faculty 
has its own memory ; this is true of the intellectual 
powers. \ 


On ener rre 








The old school of mental philosophy endeav- 
ored ulso to establish or discover the laws of g as- 
sociation,’’ as if a scene would produce the séme 
associations in different individuals. One hun- 
dred men selected at random would look upon the 
same object with perhaps a hundred different as- 
sociations of ideas. Take Niagara for instance. 
One man takes an artistic view of it; another, in 
whom Veneration prevails, would think of the 
great Creator and his wondrous power; another, 
who has neither imagination, religious sense, nor 
much of the esthetical, but a great deal of the 
practical and economic, would begin to study the 
dynamic force of the great waterfall. He would 
estimate the water-wheels it would turn; if he 
had mechanical talent, he would be considering 
the horse-power or man-power represented by 
that prodigious cataract. Itis evident that men 
who would thus look upon such a scene with 
these different ideas, would afterward have asso- 
ciations just as different as their original percep- 
ceptions and reflections were. When the word 
“ Niagara’? was spoken, the man of factories 
would hear the hum of spindles, the rattling of 
looms, the crash of saws, or roar of hammers. 
The devotee would think of 

“* * * the mighty power of God 
That made the mountains rise, 
That spread the flowing seas abroad, 

And built the lofty skies ; 
while the esthetic and artistic would have floating 
before his vision the mist and its rainbow hucs, 
the deep green of the plunging water, the foaming 
spray, and the musical roar; he would be study- 
ing its lights and shades and its picturesqueness. 

Phrenology is the only system of mental philoso- 
phy that clearly explains Attention, Perception, 
Association, Instinct, Memory, Imagination, Will, 
and Understanding. All these attributes or mani- 
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festations of mind are possessed by every individ- 
ual in varying degrees, according to his own pecu- 
liar mental endowment. No two persons on earth 
would ever think exactly alike, consequently no 
two persons could ever have precisely the same 
knowledge, judgment, impressions, or views of 
the same things. Hence their *‘ associations of 
ideas’? must differ accordingly. 

SLEEPLEsSSNESS—DisEAsED Bones.— 
I have heard it stated, and also read in medical 
journals, that if a person has taken very powerful 
medicine during a spell of sickness, it often de- 
stroys the nervous system to such an extent that 
the person never has sound sleep afterward. Do 
you think such is the case, or is there any way to 
recover so as to enjoy good, refreshing sleep 
again? My object in asking is because I have not 
enjoyed (to my knowledge) one night of sound, 
refreshing sleep for five years. The fall of 1866 
I was prostrated with disease which terminated in 
earies of the right hip and thigh and left ankle 
bones (commonly called fever sores), and am still 
suffering with the hip and thigh bone, but do not 
suppose they have anything to do with my dis- 
ordered sleeping powers. Please let me know 
what you think of the above question. 

Ans. Loss of sleep depends generally on nerv- 
ousness, the result of disease or of immoderate use 
of the various hypnotics, as morphine, hydrate of 
chloral, ete. But it would be quite impossible 
to give accurate advice without more intimate 
knowledge of the patient’s temperament and 
physical condition. 

Perhaps following a simple hygienic plan might 
assist. Let the patient exercise moderately, so as 
to be somewhat fatigued at bedtime; let the sup- 
per be light, if taken at ail; let the bed be not 
feather, or the clothing too heavy; let the tem- 
perature of the bed-room be not higher than 58° to 
60° Fahr. Above all, give up all narcotics of 
every kind. A warm bath on retiring, with a hard 
rubbing or wiping dry, is often of service. 

The diseased bones should be operated on at 
once by a competent surgeon, as the nécrosis of 
the bone keeps up such an irritable state of the 
system that either medication or hygiene would be 
alike useless. 

“Tue Bives.”—I am just starting in 
life, having left school about a year since, and 
am troubled very, very often with “the blues ;”’ 
it seems impossible for me to look upon the bright 
side of many things. Is there help for the blues? 
and should I always look on the bright side ? 

Ans. Depression of spirits, or the ‘* blues,” some- 
times results from the constitution of a person. 
A high-toned, mental temperament, large head, 
slender body, or one the functions of which are 
torpid, with a large development of Cautiousness 
and moderate Hope, and too much work or study, 
too much or too little nutritious food, and not 
enough of sleep—any or all of these conditions 
will tend to produce that sad, dejected state of 
body and mind called the “ blues.”’ 

Thousands of young persons become depressed, 
listless, and hopeless in consequence of private 
vices ; and neither parent, press, pulpit, or physi- 





cian gives the warning voice; the parent may be 
ignorant of the symptoms, the press shirks the 
responsibility, the pulpit may thunder abstract 
testimonies against the “exceeding sinfulness of 
sin,”’ but is too delicate to call things by their right 
names, or too cowardly to say ‘“‘Thou art the 
man!” and the physician who, if he knows his 
business, can read the signs of transgression in 
the face, form, and walk of every such sinner, does 
not speak the manly word of prevention through 
fear of giving offense, or, possibly, in some cases, 
he waits for a chance to make a bill when the ig- 
norant wrongdoer becomes prostrated by his bad 
habits. 

Moreover, the blues result from bad modes of 
living, especially from the use of such articles 
of food as tend to make the liver torpid, thereby 
inducing biliousness of habit; such as 
cakes, candies, sugar, butter, griddle cakes, with 
the butter and syrup, gravies, fat meat, and fine- 
flour bread. 

Many people have bilious turns and the bines 
who, if they would eat brown bread, lean beef, 
and fruit abundantly, and not over-eat, would be 
able to bid good-by to the doctor and the blues, 
and snap their fingers in the face of labor, care, 
and trouble. 


pies, 


A Rep Nose.—As a reader and ad- 
mirer of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, I appeal 
to you, through the columns of your valuable pa- 
per, for advice concerning the cure of a “red 
nose.”” Tam a young man; and although leading 
a regular and temperate life, am troubled with the 
above. Moving in the best society, I absent my- 
self from company as much as possible. And, 
what is very annoying, my companions are con- 
tinually hinting that lamahard case. My parents 
also wonder. Need I say that I am wretched ? 
The pores of the skin, on and around my nose, 
and a little on my cheeks, fill up with an oily, 
mealy, yellow matter which, when picked or rub- 
bed off, immediately fill up again. My nose, at 
times, is quite red and sore, and shortly aftcr little 
pimples appear. You will probably say, consult a 
physician. I have a dread of doctors. I some- 
times think it (the redness) is caused from want 
of exercise, bathing, or proper food. 


Ans. Avoid picking, pinching, and otherwise 
irritating your nasal organ. Try a few wet-sheet 
packs or Turkish baths. These processes will 
take impurities out of the skin; then right living, 
with proper habits, all will go well. 

Niveteentn Century.—Why is the 
present 100 years called the 19th century? Why 


is it not called the 18th century, and why not cail 
it 19th century after the year 1900? 

Ans, Let us go back to first principles. To-day 
a child is born, and begins to count his time of 
life. For 365 days he is working at his first year, 
and calls it his first year till itis finished. When 
he has completed 18 years he begins on his 19th 
year, and he might date his time 18}, 18%, 183, as 
we do the century, still he would be in his 19th 
year until it was completed. The 100 separate 
years which occur after the year 1800, are the 19th 
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hundred years, and are correctly called the 19th 
century, uncompleted, of course, till the last sec- 
ond of the last hour of it, yet the 19th until fin- 
ished, and when finished we can no more say 19th, 
but we begin on the 20th. After one has traveled 
18 miles he begins on the 19th, and if asked what 
mile he is passing he replies the 19th, at the first 
rod or step of it. This question, almost too sim- 
ple to be asked, has been frequently propounded, 
and we hope this answer will satisfy all the little 
folks for at least a generation. 


Buzzinc in THE Heap.—TI have a 
troublesome buzzing in the head, and this has ex- 
isted as long as can remember. During the day 
or when in the confusion of affairs I do not mind 
the buzzing much, but at night when all is still 
the buzzing is tremendous. It is impossible for 
me to describe the sound, but it seems as it does 
when a severe bump is given to the head, all but 
the shock and pain. I have alwaysaslight, grum- 
bling headache, and my head is not clear on that 
account. Please give me some advice. 

Ans. Buzzing in the ears may be caused by or- 
ganic disease of the auditory nerve or of the tym- 
panum,—by some functional disease of the ner- 
vous system, by congestion of the brain from any 
source, and especially by sexual debility or over- 
excitement. Attention to general health may be 
safely practiced. Keop the circulation general 
and to the surface by proper bathing, rubbing, and 
exercise and ample clothing of the extremities. 
With such an indefinite description of the difficul- 
ty, we can not speak very specifically. You should 
consulta physician who can question you at length 
and examine your general and special symptoms. 


Vinecar Birrers.—Will you be kind 
enough to let me know whether you think that 
Dr. Walker’s Vinegar Bitters are as good as he 
represents them to be in his advertisements, and 
greatly oblige. 

Ans. We regard these bitters only less injurious 
than others because they contain no alcohol. But 
when the venders claim that they have any cura- 
tive properties whatever, they claim that which is 
not true. It is, no doubt, one of the most—profit- 
able to the makers—popular and harmless of the 
quack nostrums. Oh, the gullibility of ignorant, 
poor, sick humanity! 


Cararru, its Causes and its Cure, 
without medicines, was given in our last Decem- 
ber number. Sufferers should read it. We have 
printed a new edition of that number, and can 
supply the same prepaid by post at 30 cents. 

Freer Wasntne A Reticious Opn- 
SERVANCE.—Are Christians required to wash each 
other's feet, in order to carry out doctrines taught 
in the Bible ? 

Ans. Yes, if one feels that his safety depends 
upon it. But when one is able to wash his own 
feet—which he ought to do either at night or in 
the morning every day—why trouble another to do 
it? Children and invalids need to have assistance 
in the act, but you and I can wash our own feet, 





and thank God all the same. Some folks dance 
as arcligious rite; some dance as a social amuse- 
ment, and for exercise, while others think it 
wicked to dance. When we write our work on 
Theology, in the light of Phrenology, we may dis- 
cuss all these questions, and let in a littlesunshine 
on the darkness of ignorance and superstition. 
Meantime we advise every body to keep both their 
feet, their entire persons, and their consciences 
just as clean as they can. This will all be accept- 
able to God. — 

Apssent-MinpepnNess. —Can this be 
overcome by study and discipline? If it can, 
what course should be pursued? I am twenty 
years of age, a printer by trade, have a tolerably 
good memory, and am very fond of study, though 
my Continuity is not very largely developed. I 
was for some years very dissipated, although so 
young, which no doubt superinduced this diffi- 
culty. I now am, however, and for some months 
past have been, living a more moral life, and use 
no tobacco or stimulants of any kind, not even 
tea or coffee. 

Ans, Sometimes absence of mind originates in 
small perceptive organs, particularly Individuality, 
which fails to keep the attention to a given thing. 
Small Continuity added will allow the mental 
action to be vagrant and vacillating. A routine 
business like type-setting, which requires so little 
decided concentration of thought and permits the 
mind to rove at pleasure, is much more likely to 
dissipate the mind and disturb its harmonious ac- 
tion, than a business does which demands con- 
tinuous thought and planning, and requires the 
continuous attentive action of perception and re- 
flection. 








@ hat Then Sap. 


TEMPERANCE CONGRESSMEN.—In our 
last number was published a letter from Wash- 
ington which somewhat reflected on certain re- 
marks we had been guilty of with regard to the 
intemperate habits of National and State legisla- 
tors. Our correspondent defended American 
statesmen in very good English, but did not prove 
anything to the contrary of what we had alleged, 
and what is simply notorious. An extract from a 
recent number of the New York Zvening Post is 
directly in point: 

“Some of the Senators amused themselves dur- 
ing the morning hour yesterday by facetious prop- 
ositions with regard to petitions asking the pas- 
sage of amendments making drunkards ineligible 
to public office. However ridiculous such an 
amendment of the Constitution might be, the sub- 
jett itself is anything but ridiculous, particularly 
in the United States Senate. Such anamendmuent, 
it is sad to remember, would have kept out of the 
Senate some of the most brilliant intellects of the 
country. The Senate can not laugh at the subject 
of temperance until American politics are relieved 
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of one of its great curses—a temptation to undue 
stimulation and ‘good fellowship.’ Those only 
who reside in Washington, or visit it frequently 
during the sessions of Congress, know how often 
the dignity of our most august legislative assem- 
bly is offended by members who are either ‘ gently 
hilarious’ or who lounge at their seats in a dull 
stupor.” 

It would appear, then, that the grave subject of 
temperance is made an object of mockery and 
ridicule, and that, too, in the highest council of the 
nation! This would seem as if Washington were 
a sort of rendezvous for guzzlers. Brains addled, 
and minds stupefied with alcohol, are not fitted to 
consider the important duties of legislation—they 
should not be found in Senate chambers, but 
rather in reformatories. Fellow-citizens, you who 
love your homes and your country, ‘‘ Don’t vote 
for a man if he drinks.’’ This, impracticable as it 
may seem, is your only saving course. 





Mr. Eprror—Mr. Horace Greecey, 
in a recent magazine article on “ Planning a 
Career,”’ says: ‘‘I hold induction into some call- 
ing which is essential to the satisfaction of our 
imperative wants, the first need of every human 
being. Let the youth be a poet or painter, if he 
will; let his sister become proficient in music or 
geometry, if her tastes so dictate; but let her 
first be taught how to cook, or sew, or keep a 
house in order, and let him be taught to grow 
corn, or build habitations, or make shoes.”’ 

Suppose a young man has talents for teaching, 
or preaching, or has a desire to be a physician, 
must he spend the best part of his time in making 
shoes, or building habitations? Why can not he 
satisfy his ‘“‘ imperative wants’? by having a pro- 
fession as well as by a trade or handicraft ? 

To be sure there are enough professional men 
who barely make a subsist-nce, and is it not the 
same with the trades? It seems to me we want 
first-class men in every branch of business, trade, 
Yours, truly, Cc. E. G. 

[Suppose a teacher to lose his voice or to become 
broken down by confinement and mental labor, 
would not a knowledge of some other pursuit, 
such as gardening, fruit culture, farming, or me- 
chanism be valuable? Moreover, astudent would 
make all the more rapid and permanent advance- 
ment in study by working some every day dur- 
ing his school life to learn enough of some labori- 
ous occupation to enable him to get a living by it 
should he find it necessary to leave professional 
labor. Nine-tenths of our college students spend 
as much time and strength in playing ball, bil- 
liards, quoits, or boating, as would be required to 
learn how to make bureaus or boots. We guess 
friend Greeley is right.— Ep. } 


or professions. 


a 
Epvcation vs. INTEMPERANCE. — A 
Minnesota subscriber of ours publishes in the 
Wauseca News his sentiments on the subject of 





intemperance. They have the true ring. We 
quote a sentence or two: 

‘*Education will prove itself the Hercules in 
the Augean stables of intemperance; and I be- 
lieve that the lecturer who elucidates the physical 
and mental cause and effect of intemperance is 
doing the most to eradicate the evil from society. 

‘* Whatever has a tendency to debauch the phys- 
ical system always tends to cultivate the propen- 
sities. Therefore intemperance is the father of 
most of our national as well as social evils; the 
most lascivious are generally addicted to all the 
other habits of intemperance. Who ever heard 
of a pariah that did not keep her propensities 
stimulated with liquid fire? It is well known 
that most of the blunders committed by our gen- 
erals during the rebellion may be traced to the in- 
fluence of Bacchus. The cause of many of the 
most appalling accidents may be traced to the 
same prolific source.”’ 





Tue Journat ApprecIATED. — It is 
always gratifying to be approved by the worthy. 
Subscribers, no less than editors and publishers, are 
interested in the good character of their journal, 
magazine, or newspaper. The following is one 
among many similar commendations of the PHreE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL. It comes from a Michigan 
clergyman : 

I have been for a long time a student of yours, 
though entirely unknown to you personally. I 
have for some time past been studying your work 
on “ Physiognomy, or Signs of Character,” and 
have derived profit and pleagure from it, as I al- 
ways do from the JouRNAL, which has come to be 
a household necessity. I remember, years ago, 
when the science you have so perseveringly advo- 
cated was almost a hiss and a by-word, and counted 
as an enemy toreligion. But I thank God that 
science and revelation are not contrary to each 
other, and I am happy to congratulate you on the 
success that has attended your labors, until the 
people from every walk of life have learned that a 
knave may be known by the ‘“‘phiz”’ he carries 
with him. Goon in your plain dealing with polit- 
ical and religious bigotry, and you shall have 
the God-speed of every true man and woman in 
the land. [shall try to help you by encouraging 
my friends to subscribe. With many thanks for the 
benefits and pleasures afforded me by your publi- 
cations, I remain your friend for truth, baled 

Pastor of the First Baptist Church, —, ans 
Co., Mich. 

Tne Rural Southland, published in 
New Orleans, says: 

“This splendid monthly begins a new volume 
under unusually fine auspices, and from its cheer- 
ful tone and vigorous expressions of faith in the 
future, evidently proposes to reach the height of 
journalistic success. It is edited with singular 
ability and a broad and comprehensive idea con- 
cerning the questions of the period. Maintaining 
its peculiar phrenological ideas as the chief feat- 
ure, its editor wisely « concedes a place to all arti- 
cles that are correlative to the subject, and every- 
thing that has a tendency to promote intelligence 
and physical and mental health. Published and 
edited by 8. R..Wells, New York.” 

We thank the Southland for its words of com- 
mendation, and shall try to continue to merit its 


approval. 








